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CHAPTER  I 


JOHNSON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND  IN  RELATION  TO  HIS  THOUGHT 

Introduction 

’’Human  life  is  everywhere  a state  in  which  much  is  to  be 

„1 

endured  and  little  to  be  enjoyed,  is  the  conviction  of  Imlac 
in  Rasselaa*  The  conclusion  forms  the  main  tenet  of  so  much 
of  Samuel  Johnson's  work  that  we  must  deduce  that  Johnson  was 
personally  convinced  of  its  truth* 

What  biographical  factors  may  have  been  responsible  for 
this  gloomy  outlook  upon  life?  Johnson's  belief  that  life  is 
in  the  main  miserable  was  largely  the  result  of  three  handicaps: 
an  inherited  melancholy,  physical  disabilities  and  poor  health, 
and  poverty*  From  his  father  he  had  inherited  hypochondriac 
tendencies  which  "made  him  mad  all  his  life,  at  least  not  sober," 
and  which  caused  him  constant  apprehension  lest  his  morbidity 
end  in  insanity*  His  poor  physical  health  began  soon  after  birth 
with  a scrofulous  infection,  and  he  suffered  the  rest  of  his  life 
through  physical  handicaps*  Poverty  he  knew  from  early  boyhood. 
Throughout  his  career  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
when  he  received  a pension,  he  had  to  struggle  for  the  bare  ne- 
cessities of  life* 

■'■Samuel  Johnson,  Rasselas,  (Boston : Sibley  and  Ducker, 

1891)  p*  68* 

2James  Boswell,.  The  Life  of  Dr*  Johnson*,  (New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton,  1907)  I,  12.  (Hereafter  referred  to  as  Boswell). 
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The  most  important  characteristics  of  his  thought — among 
which  are  habitual  gloom,  religious  doubt  and  unrest,  dogmatism, 
dislike  of  purely  speculative  thought,  strong  moral  convictions, 
stoical  patience,  and  practical  sornmon  sense — are  so  directly 
related  to  his  own  experience  that  a brief  glance  at  his  life 
will  help  us  to  understand  his  thought. 

Childhood  and  Parental  Influences  on  Thought 

Samuel  Johnson  was  born  in  1709  in  the  cathedral  town  of 
Lichfield.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  his  political  principles 
from  Michael  Johnson,  a Tory  father  who  would  expect  his  son  to 
grow  up  to  accept  the  rule  of  a governing  class  to  which  that 
son  did  not  belong.  He  was  a thorough  Jacobite,  as  Samuel,  him- 
self, came  to  be. 

Michael  Johnson  was  a Latin  scholar  and  a lover  of  books. 

He  was  evidently  a man  of  above-average  ability,  as  he  was  for 
a time  magistrate  of  the  town*  At  Johnson's  birth  he  was  sheriff 
of  the  county.  As  a highly  respected  bookseller,  he  had  achieved 
a fair  degree  of  success  in  his  business,  although  he  was  con- 
stantly in  a state  of  financial  difficulties  due  to  debts  he  had 
contracted  in  an  unsuccessful  venture  at  parchment  manufacturing. 

Of  his  parents  Johnson  says  in  his  fragmentary  autobiogra- 
phy written  in  later  years: 

Neither  of  them  ever  tried  to  calculate  the  profits 
of  trade,  or  the  expenses  of  living.  My  mother  con- 
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eluded  that  we  were  poor,  because  we  lost  by  some  of 
our  trades;  but  the  truth  was,  that  my  father,  having 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  contracted  debts,  never 
had  trade  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  them,  and 
maintain  his  family;  he  got  something,  but  not  enough. 1 


Boswell  describes  Michael  Johnson  as  a zealous  high-church- 
man and  a royalist.  He  had  a strong  and  active  mind;  "yet,  as 
in  most  solid  rocks  veins  of  unsound  substance  are  often  dis- 
covered, there  was  in  him  a mixture  of  that  disease,  the  nature 
of  which  eludes  the  most  minute  enquiry,  though  the  effects  are 
well  known  to  be  a weariness  of  life,  an  unconcern  about  things 
which  agitate  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  a general  sen- 
sation of  gloomy  wretchedness. 1,2 

In  later  years  Johnson  described  his  father  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
as  pious  and  worthy,  but  wrong-headed,  positive,  and  melancholy. 
He  remarked  that  it  was  only  the  long  journeys  on  horseback  which 
his  father  took  in  the  course  of  his  business  which  preserved 
his  samlty.  The  following  excerpt  from  "Annals"  shows  the  pet- 
ty, domineering  nature  of  Michael  Johnson: 

My  father  considered  tea  as  very  expensive,  and  dis- 
couraged my  mother  from  keeping  company  with  the 
neighbours,  and  from  paying  visits  or  receiving  them. 


1Samuel  Johnson,  "Annals,"  Johnsonian  Miscellanies. 
(George  Birbeck  Hill,  editor;  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press, 
1890),  I,  133. 

2Boswell,  I,  12. 
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She  lived  to  say,  many  years  after,  that,  if  the  time 
were  to  pass  again, -.she  would  not  comply  with  such  un- 
social injunctions.1 


Of  his  mother  he  was  always  affectionate  and  tender  in 
his  remarks.  In  "Annals"  he  treasured  instances  of  her  in- 
dulgence of  him.  He  remarked  later  that  he  would  never  have 
loved  his  mother  so  in  his  advanced  years,  had  she  not  given 
him  coffee  she  could  ill  afford, to  gratify  his  appetite  when 
he  was  a boy* 

Boswell  remarks  of  Johnson's  mother,  "To  her  must  be 
ascribed  those  early  impressions  of  religion  upon  the  mind  of 
her  son,  from  which  the  world  afterwards  derived  so  much  benefit. 
He  told  me  that  he  remembered  distinctly  having  had  the  first 
notice  of  Heaven,  'a  place  to  which  good  people  went,'  and  hell, 
'a  place  to  which  bad  people  went,'  communicated  to  him  by  her."^ 
The  mother's  indulgence  of  her  son  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  his  poor  health.  Johnson  relates  in  his  autobiography: 


Dr.  Swinfen  told  me  that  the  scrofulous  sores  which 
afflicted  ma  proceeded  from  the  bad  humours  of  the 
nurse,  whose  son  had  the  same  distemper,  and  was 
likewise  short-sighted,  but  both  in  a less  degree. 

My  mother  thought  my  diseases  derived  from  her  fami- 
ly. In  ten  weeks  I was  taken  home,  a poor,  diseased 


■^'Annals, " 


Johnsonian  Miscellanies. 


I, 


135. 


2Boswell,  T,  14. 
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infant,  almost  blind  • . • I remember  my  Aunt  Nath.  Ford 
told  me  • • • that  she  should  not  have  picked  such  a poor 
creature  up  in  the  street • 

When  the  boy  was  later  cut  for  the  "scrofulous  humour," 
the  underpart  of  his  face  was  seamed  and  disfigured  for  life. 

The  disease  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  and  per- 
manently impaired  his  hearing.  His  nervous  system  seems  also 
to  have  been  affected,  as  throughout  his  life  he  was  addicted 
to  "convulsive  starts  and  odd  gesticulations  which  tended  to 
one’s  surprise  and  ridicule,"  according  to  Lucy  Porter. 

Johnson’s  early  years  and  parentage  are  important  in  their 
bearing  upon  his  thought.  Many  of  the  views  expressed  later  in 
The  Rambler  may  be  traced  to  his  childhood  imf luences.  Among 
his  favorite  topics  were  problems  of  marriage,  the  relationship 
between  children  and  parents  and  between  youth  and  age. 

Although  Johnson  greatly  loved  his  mother,  he  seems  to  have 
held  her  chiefly  responsible  for  the  lack  of  happiness  between 
his  parents.  He  says: 

My  father  and  mother  had  not  much  happiness  from  each 
other.  They  seldom  conversed;  for  my  father  could  not 
bear  to  talk  of  his  affairs;  and  my  mother,  being  unac- 
quainted with  books,  cared  not  to  talk  of  any  thing  else. 

■^"Annals,"  Johnsonian  Miscellanies.  I,  131. 
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Had  my  mother  been  more  literate,  they  had  been 
better  companions*  . • Of  business  she  had  no 
distinct  conception;  and  therefore  her  discourse 
was  composed  mainly  of  complaint,  fear,  and  sus- 
picion*1 


Johnson* s opinions  on  marriage  were  evidently  based  on 
the  memories  of  the  joyless  life  of  his  parents.  Mrs*  Piozzi 
remarks  that  when  any  marriage  difficulties  were  brought  to 
his  notice,  he  invariably  sided  with  the  husband,  whom,  he 
said,  "the  woman  had  probably  provoked  so  often  she  scarce 
knew  when  or  how  she  had  disobliged  him  first*  Women  give 
great  offence  by  a contemptuous  spirit  of  non-compliance  on 
petty  occasions* 1,2 

Johnson  was  the  first  child  of  parents  who  had  married 
late  in  life.  At  his  birth  his  mother  was  forty  and  his  father 
fifty-two.  Mrs.  Piozzi  in  her  Annecdotes  relates: 


The  trick  which  most  parents  play  with  their  chil- 
dren, of  shewing  off  their  new-acquired  accomplish- 
ments, disgusted  Mr.  Johnson  beyond  expression;  he 
once  had  been  treated  so  himself,  he  said,  till  he 
absolutely  loathed  his  father's  caresses,  because 
he  knew  they  were  sure  to  precede  some  unpleasing 
display  of  his  early  abilities;  and  he  used,  when 


1 Ibid., I,  133. 

2Hesther  Lynch  Piozzi,  "Annecdotes  of  the  Late  Samuel 
Johnson,"  Johnsonian  Miscellanies.  I,  250* 
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neighbours  came  o'visitlng,  to  run  up  a tree  that 
he  might  not  be  found  and  exhibited,  such  as  no 
doubt  he  was,  a prodigy  of  early  understanding  • 

• • That  (he  said  to  me  one  day)  is  the  great 
misery  of  late  marriages,  the  unhappy  produce  of 
them  becomes  the  plaything  of  dotage:  an  old  man's 
child  . • . leads  much  such  a life,  I think,  as  a 
little  dog  • • .1 


In  the  Rambler  papers  Johnson's  sympathies  are  with 
children  rather  than  with  their  parents.  He  believed  that 
the  only  special  obligation  which  existed  between  parents 
and  children  lay  with  the  parents.  He  states,  "To  have 
voluntarily  become  to  any  being,  the  occasion  of  its  exis- 
tence produces  an  obligation  to  make  that  existence  happy." 


Influences  During  School  Years 

Johnson  attended  the  Lichfield  and  the  Stourbridge 
Grammar  Schools,  where  he  early  showed  himself  destined  to 
be  a leader.  Eoswell  reports: 


From  his  earliest  years,  his  superiority  was  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged.  He  was  from  the  begin- 
ning ...  a king  of  men.  . • He  seemed  to  learn 
by  intuition;  for  though  indolence  and  procrasti- 
nation were  inherent  in  his  constitution,  whenever 
he  made  an  exertion  he  did  more  than  any  one  else. 
In  short,  he  is  a memorable  instance  of  what  has 
been  often  observed,  that  the  boy  is  the  man  in 
miniature:  and  that  the  distinguishing  charac- 

ter! sticks  of  each  Individual  are  the  same  through 
the  whole  course  of  life. 2 


1Ibld..I.  154. 
2Boswell,  I,  19. 
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Although  he  later  told  Boswell  that  Mr.  Hunter,  the  head- 
master at  Lichfield,  beat  his  pupils  unmercifully,  Johnson  up- 
on all  occasions  expressed  his  approval  of  enforcing  instruction 
through  use  of  the  rod.  "He  whipped  and  they  learnt,"  he  re- 
marked of  Hunter.  He  evidently  felt  convinced  that  without 
the  early  force  of  the  rod,  he  might  have  learned  little.  "I 
hate  byroads  in  education,"  he  once  said.  If  reason  is  not 
strong  enough  to  see  why  a thing  should  be  done,  he  felt  that 
the  least  harmful  method  of  enforcement  was  through  fear  of 
punishment. 

However,  Johnson  showed  an  early  love  for  books,  and  eager- 
ly read  many  of  the  volumes  at  his  father's  book  shop.  Con- 
cerning his  early  reading,  Boswell  relates  that  Johnson  loved 
to  read  poetry,  but  hardly  ever  read  any  poem  to  an  end.  He 
read  Shakespeare  at  a period  so  early  that  the  speech  of  the 
Ghost  in  Hamlet  terrified  him  when  he  was  alone.  "Horace's 
Odes  were  the  composition  in  which  he  took  most  delight." 

Another  friend  and  biographer,  Arthur  Murphy,  remarks  on 
Johnson's  reading,  "His  reading  was  always  desultory,  seldom 
resting  on  any  particular  author,  but  rambling  from  one  book 
to  another,  and  by  hasty  snatches,  hoarding  up  a variety  of 
knowledge.  . . It  may  be  questioned  whether,  except  his  Bible, 
he  ever  read  a book  entirely  through."1 

iArthur  Murphy,  "The  Life  and  Genius  of  Samuel  Johnson," 

The  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D..  (New  York:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, 1809)  I,  361, 
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Johnson's  love  for  Latin  is  shown  by  the  anecdote 
relating  how,  when  he  was  searching  in  the  garret  for  an 
apple,  he  found  a copy  of  Petrarch's  Lives,  and  soon  for- 
got the  object  of  his  search  as  he  became  absorbed  in  the 
book* 

In  1728  he  entered  Pembroke  College  at  Oxford,  where 
he  resented  the  discipline,  although  he  seemed  to  have  em- 
bibed  the  Toryism  of  the  place*  According  to  Murphy,  his 
favorite  studies  were  ethics,  theology,  and  classic  litera- 
ture* Hawkins  states:  "He  told  me  what  he  read  solidly  at 

Oxford  was  Greek  • • • that  the  study  of  which  he  was  the 
most  fond  was  Metaphysicks,  but  he  had  not  read  much  even 
in  that  way*" 

Murphy  speaks  of  the  early  impression  of  piety  which 
he  received  at  Oxford.  Hawkins  attributes  these  sentiments 
of  piety  to  "the  order  and  discipline  of  a college  life  . 

• • the  early  calls  to  prayers,  the  frequent  Instructions 
from  the  pulpit,  with  all  other  means  of  religious  and  moral 
improvement. " 

According  to  Boswell,  Johnson's  first  serious  thinking 
on  religious  matters  occurred  at  Oxford.  Boswell  reports 
Johnson's  words: 

I used  to  go  and  read  in  the  fields  on  Sunday.  This 
habit  continued  till  my  fourteenth  year;  and  still 
I found  a great  reluctance  to  go  to  church.  I then 
became  a sort  of  lax  talker  against  religion,  for 
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I did  not  much  think  against  it;  and  this  lasted 
till  I went  to  Oxford,  where  it  would  not  be  suf- 
fered* When  at  Oxford,  I took  up  Law's  'Serious 
Call  to  a Holy  Life, ' expecting  to  find  it  a dull 
book  . • • and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it.  But  I 
found  Law  quite  an  over-match  for  me;  and  this 
was  the  first  occasion  of  my  thinking  in  earnest 
of  religion,  after  I became  capable  of  rational 
enquiry. 


"From  this  time  on*"  says  Boswell,  "religion  was  the 
predominate  object  of  his  thoughts;  though,  with  the  Just 
sentiments  of  a conscientious  Christian,  he  lamented  that 
its  duties  fell  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be."1 

Notwithstanding,  Johnson  was  not  regarded  by  his  Ox- 
ford classmates  as  a serious-minded,  religious  man.  Dr.  Adams, 
who  was  a tutor  at  Oxford,  told  Boswell  that  Johnson  "was 
caressed  and  loved  by  all  about  him,"  and  that  he  was  "a 
gay  and  frolicksome  fellow,  and  passed  there  the  happiest  part 
of  his  life."  Boswell  comments: 


But  this  is  a striking  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  ap- 
pearances, and  how  little  an^r  of  us  know  of  the  real 
internal  state  even  of  those  whom  we  see  most  fre- 
quently; for  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  then  depressed 
by  poverty,  and  irritated  by  disease.  When  I men- 
tioned to  him  this  account  as  given  me  by  Dr.  Adams, 
he  said,  "Ah,  Sir,  I was  mad  and  violent.  It  was 
bitterness  which  they  mistook  for  frolick.  I was 
miserably  poor,  and  I thought  to  fight  my  way  by 


^Boswell,  J,33* 
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my  literature  and  my  wit;  so  I disregarded  all 
power  and  all  authority. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Oxford  period  show  thst  he  was  desper- 
ately poor,  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  finally  left  school 
without  a degree  because  of  pecuniary  difficulties. 

Even  greater  than  his  financial  distress  was  his  mental 
discomfort,  which  came  from  his  first  acute  attack  of  melan- 
choly during  one  of  his  college  vacations.  "He  felt  himself 
overwhelmed  with  an  horrible  hypochondria,  with  perpetual  ir- 
ritation, fretfulness,  and  impatience;  and  with  a dejection, 
gloom,  and  despair,  which  made  existence  misery."2  He  tried 
to  conquer  his  dejection  by  intense  physical  activity,  but 
found  little  relief.  When  he  finally  appealed  to  his  god- 
father, Dr.  Swinfen,  for  help,  he  gave  to  the  doctor  a force- 
ful, lucid  account  of  his  symptoms  written  in  Latin.  The 
doctor  proudly  showed  the  composition  to  several  Lichfield 
residents,  much  to  the  resentment  of  Johnson,  who  was  little 
cheered  by  the  doctor’s  assurance  that  the  malady  would  no 
doubt  end  in  madness.  "To  Johnson,  whose  supreme  enjoyment 
was  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  the  obscuration  of  that  facul- 
ty was  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded." 

Boswell,  I,  32,  33  • 

2 Ibid. . I,  31. 
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From  this  time  on,  Johnson's  life  was  harried  by  his 
fear  of  Insanity,  which  he  tried  to  combat  through  activity, 
constant  occupation  of  the  mind,  companionship,  restraint  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  by  prayer.  He  sought  constantly  to 
escape  from  himself,  and  this  struggle  had  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  his  thought.  He  needed  certain  unquestioned  mental 
anchors  to  which  he  could  cling.  Early  influences  had  steered 
him  in  the  direction  of  Toryism  and  religious  dogmatism,  and 
his  mental  and  emotional  handicaps  caused  him  to  place  great 
value  upon  established  authority.  For  Johnson  the  best  world 
was  a settled  society  which  had  provided  for  each  person  a 
station  to  which  he  was  born  and  which  he  accepted.  In  re- 
ligion, the  Bible  was  for  him  the  supreme  and  unquestioned 
authority*  "Is  it  Scriptural?"  was  his  habitual  question 
during  theological  disputes.  He  never  allowed  the  keen,  pene- 
trating force  of  his  mind  to  turn  upon  the  question  of  Bibli- 
cal authority.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  that  this  anchor  of  se- 
curity was  not  completely  indestructible.  "I'll  have  no  more 
on'tm"  was  his  testy  remark  when  Boswell  would  ply  him  with 
theological  questions  about  which  he  did  not  wish  to  think. 

Struggle  for  Recognition  and  Security 

In  December  of  1731,  when  Michael  Johnson  died,  leaving 
his  son  only  twenty  pounds,  Johnson  realized  that  he  must  fi- 
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nally  exert  himself  to  earn  a living.  After  an  unsuccessful 


attempt  at  teaching,  he  went  to  Birmingham,  where  he  wrote 
essays  for  The  Birmingham  Journal  and  was  engaged  in  the 
translating  of  Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia.  David  Nichol 
Smith  considers  the  preface  to  this  translation  of  importance 
as  it  shows  that  Johnson’s  ideas  of  human  nature  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  were  the  same  as  those  in  his  last  works. 
"There  were  no  distinct  periods  in  Johnson’s  literary  devel- 
opment, no  sudden  access  to  power,  no  change  in  his  outlook, 
no  novelties  in  his  method.  He  continued  as  he  had  begun."1 
Throughout  his  life,  Johnson  was  opposed  to  Utopian  ideas,  as 
he  felt  such  illusions  merely  provided  false  hopes  which  led 
to  disappointment.  In  the  Preface  Johnson  states  that  in  the 
works  which  follow,  the  reader  "will  discover  what  will  al- 
ways be  discovered  by  a diligent  and  impartial  inquirer, 
that  wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a mix- 
ture of  vice  and  virtue,  a contest  of  passion  and  reason."2 

With  no  money  and  no  prospects,  in  1735  Johnson  mar- 
ried a widow  twenty-two  years  older  than  himself.  He  was 
at  this  time  not  quite  twenty-six,  while  his  bride  was  forty- 
eight.  There  is  a difference  of  opinion  among  Johnson's 
biographers  concerning  Letitia  Porter's  merits,  but  there 

1David  Nichol  Smith,  "Johnson  and  Boswell,"  Cambridge 
History  of  Sngllsh  Literature,  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  * s 
Sons,  1913),  X,  181. 

2 Johnson  quoted  In  op.  clt.,  p.  181. 
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seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  Johnson,  himself,  was  well 
pleased  with  his  "Tetty."  Boswell  states:  “In  a man  whom 

religious  education  has  secured  from  licentious  indulgences, 
the  passion  of  love,  when  once  it  has  seized  him,  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  being  unimpaired  by  dissipation,  and 
totally  concentrated  in  one  object.  This  was  experienced 
by  Johnson,  when  he  became  the  fervent  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Porter."1 

Christopher  Hollis  remarks  that  Johnson  considered 
love  to  be  something  created  in  marriage  by  mutual  service 
and  sacrifice,  and  love  without  marriage  to  be  totally  im- 
possible. Passion  might  indicate  the  possibility  of  love, 
but  in  itselfdid  not  constitute  the  real  emotion.  Johnson, 
in  speaking  of  another  woman,  commented  that  if  he  had  mar- 
ried her*  "I  do  not  know  that  it  might  have  been  as  well." 

Marriage,  then,  was  the  created  relationship  between 
Johnson  and  Tetty:  a relationship  which  might  have  been 

created,  instead,  with  another.  But  a marriage,  once 
made,  was  a sacrament  that  not  even  the  king  had  the  power 
to  dissolve.  Johnson  denounced  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
which  had  given  the  English  king  the  right  to  annul  the 
marriage  of  princes  entered  into  without  the  consent  of 
the  monarch. 

1Bo swell,  I*  48. 
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Johnson  put  into  practice  his  ideas  on  matrimony,  and 
through  service  and  sacrifice  was  able  to  make  a success  of 
his  own  seemingly  ill-assorted  match.  There  is  much  evidence 
to  show  that  he  was  always  a kind  and  loving  husband.  Long 
after  his  wife  had  died,  she  remained  paramount  in  his  af- 
fections, and  her  memory  continued  to  be  associated  with  the 
intimate  details  of  his  life.  "My  dear  Tetty"  is  a phrase 
appearing  constantly  in  his  "Prayers  and  Meditations."  He 
unfailingly  observed  through  prayer  and  fasting  the  anni- 
versary of  her  death.  Twenty  years  after  she  had  died,  he 
wrote  in  his  diary  concerning  a visit  to  a palace  in  France, 

"As  I entered,  my  wife  was  in  my  mind:  she  would  have  been 

pleased.  Having  nobody  to  please,  1 am  little  pleased."1 

Hugh  Kingsmill  remarks  on  the  general  disillusioned 
note  with  which  Johnson  comments  upon  marriage  in  his  writings: 


The  lack  of  sympathy  between  his  father  and  mother 
occasioned  many  of  his  generalizations  on  marriage. 
But  he  was  probably  thinking  of  Mrs.  Johnson  in 
his  remark  that  a close  union  between  a childless 
is  almost  impossible;  and  when  he  says  in  The  Ram- 
bler that  every  animal  revenges  his  pain  upon  those 
who  happen  to  be  near,  without  any  nice  examination 
of  its  cause,  and  uses  this  analogy  to  account  for 
domestic  bickerings,  one  cannot  but  picture  him  in 


■^Hugh  Kingsmill,  Samuel  Johnson.,  (New  York:  The  Viking 
Press,  1934)  p.  93* 
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his  room  at  Gough  Square,  writing  hastily  for 
the  printer,  with  some  sharp  word  from  his 
sick  wife  still  echoing  uneasily  in  his  mind. 

The  best  he  is  able  to  say  for  marriage  as  it 
works  itself  out  in  practice  is  that  it  is  not 
commonly  more  unhappy  than  any  other  experience. 


In  1731  Johnson  set  out  for  London  where  he  hoped 
to  achieve  recognition  as  a writer.  For  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life  he  struggled  constantly  against 
poverty  and  was  often  without  money  for  necessaries.  Hugh 
Kingsmill  comments: 


Had  his  imagination  not  been  clogged  by  his 
melancholia,  he  would  have  developed  his  gifts 
more  easily,  and  suffered  no  more  and  no  longer 
than  most  men  of  genius  in  their  struggle  for 
recognition.  But  the  weight  on  his  imagination 
produced  in  him,  as  in  Carlyle,  an  uncertainty 
of  aim.#  Neither  of  them  was  ever  quite  sure 
how  to  employ  the  genius  which  he  was  conscious 
he  possessed.1 2 3 


Johnson,  like  Carlyle,  began  as  a moralist,  11  for 
those  who  are  uncertain  about  themselves  find  a steady- 
ing influence  in  the  Instruction  of  others. "3  When  John- 
son went  to  London  he  had  in  his  pocket  a copy  of  his 
%-regedy,  Irene,  which,  in  reality,  was  only  a moral  poem 
in  dialogue  on  the  theme„  "Peace  from  innocence  must  flow," 


1Ibid. , p.  93. 

2Ibid. , p.32 

3Ibid.,  p.32. 
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and  "None  are  happy  hut  the  wise  and  virtuous." 

Johnson* s first  important  published  work  was  the 
poem,  London . which  appeared  in  1738.  Perhaps  the  theme 
for  Johnson  was  merely  an  artificial,  conventional  imita- 
tion of  Juvenal  on  the  innocent  charm  of  country  life  in 
comparison  to  the  life  of  the  city;  or  there  may  be  real 
biographical  significance  in  the  sordid  picture  of  London. 
To  the  eyes  of  a Grub  Street  garret  dweller,  city  life 
might  well  have  appeared  quite  as  miserable  as  it  is  por- 
trayed in  the  poem.  Johnson's  own  career  is  a striking 
example  of  the  thought  in  the  lines: 

This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confess'd. 

Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress’d. 

Johnson's  experiences  may  be  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty. 

This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues. 

This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  Muse. 

The  evils  of  poverty  became  a favorite  theme  for 
the  author's  later  writing.  To  Boswell  he  said,  "Resolve 
never  to  be  poor.  Poverty  makes  many  virtues  difficult 
and  some  impossible."  Although  Johnson  never  over-valued 
wealth,  he  never  under-estimated  the  practical  value  of 
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financial  security.  Hie  Life  of  Savage  throws  much  light 
upon  the  financial  hardships  of  the  Grub  Street  years.  The 
two  sometimes  spent  the  night  on  the  street,  their  combined 
resources  being  insufficient  for  a night's  lodging.  However, 
he  was  able  somehow  during  these  years  to  provide  for  his 
wife  the  shelter  which  he  frequently  could  not  afford  for 
himself. 

Johnson  emerged  from  this  real  contact  with  misery 
with  a great  contempt  for  complaints  over  small  and  sen- 
timental griefs.  It  was  this  impatience  with  the  sentimen- 
tal prolonging  of  sorrow  which  has  caused  some  to  consider 
him  a stoic.  The  following  is  typical  of  his  practical 
advice  for  overcoming  the  sorrow  of  bereavement: 


It  is  eommonly  observed  that  among  soldiers  and 
seamen,  though  there  is  much  kindness,  there  is 
little  grief;  they  see  their  friend  fall  with- 
out any  of  that  lamentation  which  is  indulged  in 
security  and  Idleness,  because  they  have  no  lei- 
sure to  spare  from  the  care  of  themselves;  and 
whoever  shall  keep  his  thoughts  equally  busy, 
will  find  himself  equally  unaffected  with  ir- 
retrievable losses. 


The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  which  appeared  in  1749, 
is  of  biographical  interest,  as  it  represents  Johnson's 
settled  views  upon  life  and  is  a statement  of  the  writer's 
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favorite  thesis:  the  variety  of  human  hopes  and  wishes 

can  lead  only  to  disappointment*  There  is  a re- statement 
of  the  theme  of  Irene:  that  happiness  comes  only  through 
virtue,  a thought  which  is  to  be  the  frequently-recurring 
moral  lesson  of  The  Rambler. 

The  lines  describing  the  hardships  of  the  life  of 
a scholar  seemed  to  hold  personal  significance  for  their 
author*  Mrs*  Thrale  relates  that  as  Johnson  read  the 
lines,  he  burst  into  a passion  of  tears. ^ 

Kingsmill  comments  upon  the  biographical  signifi- 
cance of  the  following: 


Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  find? 
Shall  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind? 


He  was,  these  lines  show,  frightened  and  sceptical 
at  the  same  time.  He  knew  neither  what  to  hope  nor 
what  to  fear  from  the  unknown  power  which,  vague 
though  it  was  to  his  mind,  filled  his  imagination 
with  dreadful  visions,  in  which  he  saw  himself  "sus 
pended  over  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition  only  by 
the  thread  of  life,  which  must  soon  part  by  its  own 
weakness,  and  which  the  wing  of  every  minute  may 
divide *M  • • • Had  his  imagination  developed  nor- 
mally, his  head  would  not  have  been  bowed  in  panic 
before  an  angry  God.* 2 


Meanwhile,  Johnson  had  embarked  upon  the  task  of  com- 
piling a dictionary.  This  arduous  work  furnished  for  its 


^Piozzi,  "Annecdotes , " Johnsonian  Miscellanies.  I,  292. 
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lexicographer  a means  of  release  from  his  own  tortured 
thoughts.  Though  he  had  to  prod  himself  continually  lest 
his  innate  tendency  to  indolence  overcome  him,  the  necessity 
for  completing  the  dictionary  furnished  a valuable  goad  for 
the  occupation  of  his  mind — and  at  a time  when  such  a goad 
was  sorely  needed.  His  wife  died  in  1752,  leaving  him  to 
the  morbid  terrors  of  solitude.  During  the  ten  years  of 
his  married  life,  his  wife’s  presence  had  protected  him 
against  his  own  thoughts;  and  there  had  been  the  constant 
effort  on  Johnson’s  part  to  recompense  her  for  her  depriva- 
tions and  to  Justify  her  confidence  in  him.  These  objec- 
tives had  been  spurs  to  his  natural  lethargy.  When  she 

died,  "a  whole  system  of  hopes  and  designs  and  expectations 

„1 

was  swept  away,  and  nothing  left  but  bottomless  vacuity. 

After  her  death,  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  Rambler. 
Number  47,  and  sought  relief  in  work.  In  his  garret  room, 
because,  he  said„  "in  that  room  only  I never  saw  Mrs.  John- 
son," he  toiled  on  his  dictionary,  which  finally  appeared, 
after  seven  years,  in  1755* 

Arthur  Murphy  has  translated  a Latin  poem  in  which 
Johnson  gives  a picture  of  himself  at  the  time  of  the  com- 

^Kingsmill,  pp.  50-51* 
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pletion  of  the  dictionary.  Release  from  work  had  thrown 
him  hack  upon  his  own  depressing  thoughts.  In  his  lethargy 
he  felt  unable  to  attempt  creative  work,  and  he  wondered 
if  he  should  devote  his  life  to  compiling  more  dictionaries. 
Such  lines  as  the  following  are  enlightening  as  to  the  state 
of  his  mind: 


My  task  perform'd,  and  all  my  labours  o'er, 

For  me  what  lot  has  Fortune  now  in  store? 

The  listless  will  succeeds,  that  worst  disease. 
The  rack  of  indolence,  the  sluggish  ease. 

Gare  grows  on  care,  and  o'er  my  aching  brain 
Black  Melancholy  pours  her  morbid  train. 

No  kind  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand, 

I seek  at  midnight  clubs  the  social  Band; 

But  midnight  clubs  

Delight  no  more;  I seek  my  lonely  bed, 

And  call  on  Sleep  to  sooth  my  languid  head. 

But  Sleep  from  these  sad  lids  flies  far  away; 

I mourn  all  night,  and  dread  the  coming  day, 


I view  myself,  while  Reason's  feeble  light 
Shoots  a pale  glimmer  through  the  gloom  of  night. 
While  passions,  error,  phantoms  of  the  brain. 

And  vain  opinions,  fill  the  dark  domain; 

A dreary  void,  where  fears  w ith  grief  combin'd 
Waste  all  within,  and  desolate  the  mind. 

What  then  remains?  Must  I in  slow  decline 
To  mute  inglorious  esse  old  age  resign? 

Or,  . • . were  it  best 

Brooding  o'er  Lexicons  to  pass  the  day,. 

And  in  that  labour  drudge  my  life  away?1 


Proof  that  his  struggle  against  poverty  continued  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  after  the  publication  of 
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^Arthur  Murphy,  "Johnson's  Life  and  Genius,"  Works, 
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of  the  dictionary,  he  was  arrested  for  debt.  He  wrote  to 
Samuel  Richardson  asking  for  a loan  of  five  pounds  and 
eighteen  shillings  in  order  that  he  might  be  released. 

Meantime,  to  supply  funds  for  living  expenses  during 
the  compiling  of  the  dictionary,  he  had  been  writing,  for 
two  years,  semi-weekly  articles  for  The  Rambler.  These 
papers,  which  had  for  their  purpose  "the  propagation  of 
truth"  and  the  inculcating  of  "truth  and  wisdom,"  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a great  moral  teacher. 

There  is  little  originality  of  thought  in  The  Rambler; 
nevertheless,  what  Johnson  has  said  in  them  has  come  from 
his  own  experience.  They  represent  a statement  of  truths 
as  he  discovered  them  for  himself.  That  other  wise  men  had 
made  the  same  discoveries  before  him  does  not  detract  from 
their  value.  In  The  Rambler  he  gives  advice  on  a range  of 
subjects:  love,  courtship,  marriage,  frugality,  poverty, 

idleness,  city  life,  country  life,  the  search  for  happiness, 
patronage,  punctuality,  the  choice  of  associates,  etc.  In 
each  case,  he  speaks  from  the  wisdom  of  his  own  thought  and 
observation*  Even  his  discussion  of  the  miseries  of  prostitu- 
tion may  be  traced  to  his  kindly  interest  in  the  "low  or 
coarse  life,"  his  knowledge  of  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Thrale , 
was  prodigious. 
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In  this  connection,  there  is  the  anecdote  which  re- 
lates how  one  night  on  Fleet  Street  Johnson  discovered  a 
prostitute  who  had  been  turned  out  by  her  landlady.  He 
took  her  home,  determined  to  give  her  a chance  at  reforma- 
tion. She  stayed  with  him  for  thirteen  weeks,  recovered 
her  health,  and  became  established  as  a milliner  on  the 
proceeds  of  a subscription  which  her  benefactor  had  or- 
ganized. 

During  Johnson* s early  London  days  and  his  companion- 
ship with  Savage,  he  probably  came  into  contact  with  much 
of  the  low  life  of  London.  Boswell  speculates  as  to 
whether  these  contacts  may  have  caused  him  to  relax  tem- 
porarily some  of  his  moral  principles.  Murphy,  who  knew 
Johnson  personally,  said,  "Savage,  it  is  true,  had  many 
vices,  but  vice  could  never  strike  its  roots  in  a mind 
like  Johnson's,  seasoned  early  with  religion,  and  the 
principles  of  moral  rectitude."1 

On  this  subject  Kingsmill  remarks*  "Johnson's  in- 
terest in  men,  and  his  wide  sympathies,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  poverty,  had  soon  acquainted  him  with  all  the  types 
of  humanity  to  be  met  with  in  the  squalid  and  violent  Lon- 

1Ibld. . I,  371. 
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don  to  which  his  lack  of  money  condemned  him*  Savage  . . 
attracted  him  not  as  a guide  to  low  life,  but  as  a man, 
considerably  older  than  himself,  whose  abilities  and 
history  were  both  out  of  the  common."1  Kingsmill  adds 
that  Savage  would  quickly  hav£  dropped  a man  as  shabby 
and  uncouth  as  Johnson,  had  Johnson  suggested  joining 
forces  to  pursue  the  women  of  the  town*  "an  enterprise 
in  any  case  not  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  persons  unable 
to  afford  even  the  shelter  of  a cellar." 

Meanwhile  Johnson  was  gaining  respect  from  the  lit- 
erary world.  Christopher  Hollis  observes  that  the  defer- 
ence of  others  increases  the  pleasures  of  idleness,  and 
such  was  the  case  with  Johnson.  After  the  appearance  of 
his  dictionary,  he  worked  on  "The  Idler"  and  dawdled 
over  an  edition  of  Shakespeare.  He  received,  pocketed* 
and  spent  subscription  money  for  the  Shakespearean  edi- 
tion, but  still  his  lethargy  persisted,  and  he  continual- 
ly postponed  serious  work. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  in  1759,  brought  about  the 
emergency  necessary  to  induce  Johnson  to  overcome  his  state 
of  indolence.  In  order  to  gain  money  for  the  funeral  ex- 

^Kingsmill,  p.  41. 
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penses  and  some  small  debts,  he  wrote  Rasselas  during  the 
evenings  of  a single  week.  A strange  literary  coincidence 
was  the  contemporary  appearance  of  Voltaire's  Candida,  on 
a similar  theme.  Both  works  are  an  attack  on  optimism. 
Rasselas  re-states  Johnson's  favorite  theme:  the  vanity 

of  human  wishes,  and  it  reflects  the  natural  melancholy  of 
its  author. 

"The  History  of  the  Mad  Astronomer,"  who  imagines  that 
he  controls  the  sun  is  of  biographic  significance  when  we 
remember  that  the  author  himself  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of 
insanity,  and  that  he  had  said,  "Of  the  uncertainties  of  our 
present  state,  the  most  dreadful  and  alarming  is  the  uncer- 
tain continuance  of  reason."  The  mad  astronomer  might  well 
represent  Johnson  in  his  melancholy  moments  and  the  sage 
Imlac  the  author  in  his  serene  moods.  Imlac  says  of  the  as- 
trpmomer,  "Few  can  attain  this  man's  knowledge  and  few  can 
practice  his  virtues,  but  all  may  suffer  his  calamity." 

Rasselas  illustrates  Johnson's  attempt  to  look  straight 
at  things  as  they  are,  even  though  this  attempt  meant  tearing 
away  all  the  illusions  of  human  comfort.  His  fear  of  insanity 
may  have  been  responsible  for  his  hatred  of  sham,  pretense, 
and  foolish  hopes,  for  the  ordinary  illusions  of  life  were 
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for  him  the  first  steps  to  madness.  Innate  truthfulness 
and  a sense  of  reality  were  two  of  Johnson's  most  charac- 
teristic traits. 

Later  Years  and  Their  Relation  to  His  Thought 

Of  great  importance  in  the  biographical  data  of 
Johnson  is  the  pension  which  he  received  in  1762  from  the 
King  as  a reward  of  literary  merit.  The  three  hundred 
pounds  a year  relieved  him  for  the  first  time  from  his 
perpetual  struggle  with  financial  difficulties.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  freed  from  the  economic  necessity  of 
forcing  himself  to  work;  hence,  he  was  even  more  at  the 
mercy  of  his  melancholy  thoughts. 

Having  unlimited  leisure  for  talk,  he  sought  es- 
cape from  himself  through  companionship.  In  1763  oc- 
curred his  meeting  with  Boswell,  His  friendship  with 
Burke,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  the  Thrales,  and 
others  helped  to  make  his  life  tolerable.  Club  life  be- 
came of  increasing  importance,  while  all  the  time  he  was 
waging  a losing  fight  with  his  habits  of  lethargy  and  iner- 
tia, In  his  ramshackle  lodging  he  kept  a crew  of  depend- 
ents who  helped  to  protect  him  from  the  terrors  of  soli- 
tude, Of  all  his  friends,  his  association  with  the  Thrales, 
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with  hie  long  visits  in  their  home,  was  probably  the  most 
important  to  him.  He  later  said  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
that  they  had  soothed  "twenty  years  of  a life  radically 
wretched. " 

His  "Prayers  and  Meditations"  show  the  mental  tur- 
moil which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  G.  B.  Hill, 
commenting  on  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  says: 


That  he  should  have  wished  his  friend  to  pub- 
lish all  that  is  included  in  these  Prayers 
and  Meditations  almost  passes  belief.  Most 
likely,  when  in  the  weakness  of  his  last  days 
he  placed  these  papers  in  his  hands,  he  for- 
got how  much  they  contained  that  was  meant 
for  no  eye  but  his  own.  Nevertheless  his  charac- 
ter gains  much  more  than  it  loses  by  this  full 
publication.  If  we  are  grieved  by  the  pettiness 
of  the  records  about  the  milk  that  he  did,  or 
did  not  put  into  his  tea  on  Good  Friday,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  reverence  for  him  is  Increased 
by  the  tenderness  of  heart  and  the  humility 
which  are  seen  in  so  many  passages,  and  by  the 
patience  and  courage  with  which  he  bore  his 
grievous  illnesses. 1 


Throughout  the  Journal  there  are  frequent  lists  of 
resolutions  which  contain  such  items  as  the  following: 


To  use  some  extraordinary  devotion  in  the  morning. 
To  wear  off  by  meditation  any  worldly  soil  con- 
during  the  week. 

To  put  books  in  order. 

To  study  Religion. 

To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tatty' s coffin. 


■^George  Birbeck  Hill,  Preface  to  "Prayers  and  Medi 
tations,"  Johnsonian  Miscellanies.  I,  2. 
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To  avoid  Idleness. 

To  worship  God  more  diligently. 

To  reject  or  expel  sensual  images  and  idle  thought. 
To  put  my  rooms  in  order. 

To  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 

To  rise  at  eight  every  morning. 

To  avoid  loose  thoughts. 

To  avoid  all  singularity. 

To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 


That  he  was  frequently  overwhelmed  by  a sense  of  dis- 
couragement is  shown  by  such  excerpts  as  the  following: 

Since  last  Easter  I have  reformed  no  evil  habits, 
my  time  has  been  unprofitably  spent,  and  seems  as 
a dream  that  has  left  nothing  behind.  My  memory 
grows  confused,  and  I know  not  how  the  days  pass 
over  me. 

When  I survey  my  past  life,  I discover  nothing  but 
a barren  waste  of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body 
and  disturbances  of  the  mind  very  near  to  madness. 2 

During  his  last  days,  Johnson  lived  alone  with  his 
negro  servant.  During  the  day  he  had  visitors;  but  at  night 
solitude  depressed  him*  He  was  continually  harassed  by  as- 
thma, gout,  and  dropsy.  Fear  of  death  seemed  to  increase 
as  he  gi*ew  older.  In  a letter  to  Lucy  Porter  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  said,  "Death,  my  dear,  is  very 
dreadful. " 

Dr.  Adams,  in  order  to  console  him,  once  suggested 
that  hell  might  not  imply  much  positive  suffering.  John- 


1Ibid. , I,  33. 
2 Ibid..  I,  28. 
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son  answered,  "I  am  afraid  I may  be  one  of  those  who 
shall  be  damned.”  Dr.  Adams  asked  what  he  meant  by  the 
word  damned.  Johnson’s  response  was  loud  and  passionate: 
"Sent  to  hell,  sir,  and  punished  everlastingly."  To 
Johnson,  who  had  implicit  belief  in  the  Scripture,  a 
belief  in  literal  hell-fire  was  only  reasonable. 

Murphy  reports  that  for  many  years  before  his  death, 
those  who  sat  near  Johnson  might  hear  him  repeating  from 
Shakespeare : 1 

Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods. 

His  morbid  fear  of  death  was  combined  with  a com- 
plete fearlessness  of  pain.  When  surgeons  were  performing 
a painful  operation  to  prolong  his  life,  he  called  to  them 
to  cut  deeper.  Shortly  before  he  died,  he  took  the  scissors 
and  made  deep  incisions  in  his  legs,  in  the  hope  of  cling- 
ing a little  longer  to  the  "miserable  existence"  which  he 
was  so  unready  to  give  up. 

Hawkins  reports  that  a few  days  earlier  Johnson  had 
said  to  his  attending  physician,  "How  many  men  in  a year 

^Murphy,  I,  439. 
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die  through  the  timidity  of  those  whom  they  consult  for 
health.'  I want  length  of  life,  and  you  fear  giving  me 


Samuel  Johnson  died,  murmuring,.  "Jam  moriturus." 

And  so  Johnson  lived  and  died  with  the  conviction 
that  we  are  in  a sad  world  full  of  pain,  but  we  must  make 
the  best  of  the  situation.  Melancholy,  poor  health,  and 
poverty  had  been  his  companions  through  life,  and  his  on- 
ly weapon  against  them  had  been  stubborn  patience. 


The  experiences  of  his  "wretched  existence"  were 
responsible  for  the  main  tenets  of  his  thought.  A more 
detailed  consideration  of  his  metaphysical,  religious,  and 
moral  philosophy  will  the  the  subject  for  succeeding  chap- 
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CHAPTER  II 


JOHNSON'S  SPECULATIVE  AND  HIS  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 
PART  I:  SPECULATIVE  THOUGHT 
Introduction 

"Of  standing  fact,  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy," 
said  Johnson,  and  the  remark  characterizes  his  attitude 

i 

toward  metaphysical  speculation*  All  such  questionings  had, 
for  him,  their  answers  in  the  dogma  of  the  English  Church* 

Such  dogma,  he  chose  to  consider  as  established  fact  and  not 
within  the  realm  of  debatable  questions* 

In  the  main,  Johnson  agreed  with  Locke  that  human  rea- 
son is  limited  and  that  knowledge  comes  only  through  the 
senses*  All  metaphysical  problems  must,  therefore,  be  mat- 
ters of  faith*  The  nature  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  all  the  supersensible — Johnson  recognized  as  beyond  that 
realm  of  knowledge  that  has  its  origin  in  the  senses*  Yet, 
since  human  understanding  could  not  disprove  the  doctrines 
of  revealed  religion,  he  chose  to  accept  once  and  for  all 
the  dogma  of  the  established  church*  He  ignored  the  scep- 
tical questions  raised  by  Hume.  Throughout  his  life  he  con- 
tinually disciplined  his  intellect  against  metaphysical  specu- 
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lation  and  against  all  tendencies  toward  scepticism. 
To  question  the  authority  of  revealed  religion  could, 
in  his  opinion,  do  no  possible  good.  Such  tendencies 
would  be  instrumental  in  removing  all  safeguards  to 
public  and  private  morality.  Speculative  reasoning 
was  merely  "milking  the  bull,"  as  he  termed  it  and 
could  lead  only  to  an  impasse. 

The  Existence  of  a Divinity 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  only 
one  of  Johnson's  works  is  concerned  with  the  funda- 
mental question  of  the  existence  of  a Divinity.  The 
"Four  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Dr.  Bentley" 
had  attracted  his  attention.  The  logic  of  Newton, 
as  it  progresses  step  by  step  through  the  letters, 
appealed  to  Johnson’s  reasonable  and  logic-loving 
mind.  In  his  "Review"  of  the  letters,  he  delves  open 
mindedly  into  abstract  speculation. 

Newton  argues  that  not  natural  causes,  but  a 
voluntary  agent  is  responsible  for  the  even  disposal 
of  matter  through  infinite  space,  for  the  division  of 
matter  into  two  sorts,  and  for  the  circumstance  that 
"part  of  it  which  is  fit  to  compose  a shining  body 
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should  fall  down  into  one  mass  and  make  a sun,  and  the 
rest,  which  is  fit  to  compose  an  opaque  body,  should 
coalesce,  not  into  one  great  body  like  the  shining  mat- 
ter, but  into  many  little  ones,"1 

In  commending  Newton's  conclusions,  Johnson  says: 


Matter  evenly  disposed  through  infinite  space  is 
either  created  or  eternal;  if  it  was  created,  it 
had  been  from  eternity  evenly  spread  through  in- 
finite space:  or  it  had  been  once  coalesced  in 
masses,  and  afterwards  been  diffused.  Whatever 
state  was  first,  must  have  been  from  eternity, 
and  what  had  been  from  eternity  could  not  be 
changed,  but  by  a cause  beginning  to  act  as  it 
had  never  acted  before,  that  is,  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  some  external  power.  If  matter  infinitely 
and  evenly  diffused  was  a moment  without  coalition, 
it  could  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its  own  power. 

If  matter  originally  tended  to  coalesce,  it  could 
never  be  evenly  diffused  through  infinite  space. 
Matter  being  supposed  eternal,  there  never  was 
a time  when  it  could  be  diffused  before  its  con- 
globation,  or  conglobated  before  its  diffusion.2 


Johnson  approves  of  Newton's  conclusion  that  the 
hypothesis  of  matter's  being  at  first  evenly  distributed 
through  the  heavens  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
of  innate  gravity.  The  aid  of  a supernatural  power  must 
have  been  necessary  to  bring  about  this  even  distribution; 
therefore  there  is  the  inference  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity. 

xJohnson,  "Review  of  Four  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  Dr.  Bentley,"  Works  (Arthur  Murphy,  editor; 

New  Yorkj  Harper  and  Brothers,'  1809)  Ii,  386. 

2Ibld..  Tl,  386. 
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Although  such  speculation  is  not  characteristic 
of  Johnson,  the  conclusions  reached  were  in  no  way  inimi- 
cal to  his  religious  beliefs  and  might  have  served  to 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  his  faith  in  the  church 
dogma.* 


The  Purpose  of  Evil 

Johnson  once  again  turns  his  thoughts  to  abstract 
inquiry  when  he  reviews  the  "Free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origen  of  Evil"  by  Soame  Jenyns*  Jenyns  had  tried 
to  explain  evil  by  a theory  of  calibanism*  To  show 
that  all  partial  evil  is  universal  good,  he  suggested 
a scale  of  imaginary  beings  and  imagined  that  each  rank 
was  in  some  way  benefited  by  the  sufferings  of  those  be- 
ings in  a lower  rank*  Johnson  scoffs  at  the  idea: 


He  imagines  that  as  we  have  not  only  animals  for 
food,  but  choose  some  for  our  own  diversion,  the 
same  privilege  may  be  allowed  to  some  beings  above 
us,  who  may  deceive,  torment,  or  destroy  us  for 
the  ends  only  of  their  own  pleasure  and  utility. 1 


Of  this  supposition  Johnson  remarks,  "Ahis  scale 
of  being  I have  demonstrated  to  be  raised  by  presumptu- 
ous imagination,  to  rest  on  nothing  at  the  bottom,  to 


Johnson,  "Review  of  a Free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origen  of  Evil,"  Works,  VIII „ 46* 
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lean  on  nothing  at  the  top,  and  to  have  vacuities  from 
step  to  step  • • . 1,1  He  indicates  scathing  contempt 
for  such  purposeless  speculation  when  he  inquires  what 
can  be  the  good  of  writing  which  tells  us  only  that  we 
are  a set  of  puppets,  of  which  some  creature  not  much 
wiser  than  ourselves  manages  the  wires: 


That  a set  of  beings  unseen  and  unheard,  are 
hovering  about  us,  trying  experiments  upon  our 
sensibility,  putting  us  in  agonies  to  see  our 
limbs  quiver,  torturing  us  to  madness,,  that  they 
may  laugh  at  our  vagaries,  sometimes  obstructing 
the  bile,  that  they  may  see  how  a man  looks  when 
he  is  yellow;  sometimes  breaking  a traveller's 
bones  to  try  how  he  will  get  home,  sometimes 
wasting  a man  to  a skeleton  . . • This  is  an  ac- 
count of  natural  Evil  • . • which  is  very  enter- 
taining. • • The  only  reason  why  we  should  con- 
template Evil  is,  that  we  may  bear  it  better; 
and  I am  afraid  nothing  is  much  more  placidly ^ 
endured,  for  the  sake  of  making  others  sport.1 2 3 


Jenyns  bases  his  supposition  on  a system  of  subordina- 
tion, without  which,  he  says,  no  created  system  can  sub- 
sist; "all  subordination  implying  imperfection,  all  im- 
perfection Evil,  and  all  Evil  some  kind  of  inconveniency 
3 

or  suffering." 


1Ibid. , p.  39. 

2Ibid.,  p46. 

3Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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or  suffering* 

Johnson,  who  knew  from  experience  the  miseries 
of  poverty,  pain,  and  sickness,  had  no  patience  at  all 
with  Jenyns'  belittling  of  human  infelicities*  John- 
son believed  in  facing  realities;  much  of  his  writing, 
therefore,  is  directly  concerned  with  the  realities  of 
the  mi  series  which  human  beings  must  endure.  Jenyns,  an 
aristocrat  who  probably  knew  little  of  the  evils  whereof 
he  spoke,  facilely  resorts  to  a law  of  compensation  when 
he  argues  that  poverty,  pain,  death,  and  sickness  each 
brings  about  certain  benefits;  ’’Poverty  or  the  want  of 
riches  is  generally  compensated  by  having  more  hopes, 
and  fewer  fears,  by  greater  share  of  health,  and  a more 
exquisite  relish  of  the  smallest  enjoyments,  than  those 
who  possess  them  are  usually  blessed  with.” 

Of  this  statement,  Johnson,  with  the  experience  of 
his  Brub  Street  days,  can  only  reply  tersely,  ’’Life  must 
be  seen  before  it  can  be  known.  This  author  and  Pope 
perhaps  never  saw  the  miseries  which  they  imagine  thus 
easy  to  be  born*”1 

Concerning  the  compensations  which  Jenyns  suggests 

1Ibld>.  VI II,, 38. 
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for  sickness  and  pain,  Johnson  remarks  that  he  has  never 
found  such  compensations  "near  to  equivalence,  and  the 
transports  of  recovery  only  prove  the  Intenseness  of 
pain*" 

With  two  of  Jenyns'  theories--those  dealing  with 
happiness  and  virtue — Johnson  concurs  wholeheartedly* 

He  agrees  that  happiness  is  the  only  real  value  in  exis- 
tence* He  quotes  with  approval  Jenyns'  statement  that 
"neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wisdom,  nor  learning, 
nor  strength,  nor  beauty,  nor  virtue,  nor  religion, 
nor  even  life  itself,  being  of  any  importance  * . ♦ . 

All  these  are  in  themselves  neither  good  nor  evil:  hap- 

piness alone  is  their  great  end,  and  they  are  desirable 
only  as  they  tend  to  promote  it*"1 2 

Johnson  likewise  agrees  that  however  the  lot  of 
good  and  bad  are  "huddled  together  in  seeming  confusion 
of  our  present  state,  the  time  shall  undoubtedly  come 

p 

when  the  most  virtuous  will  be  the  most  happy*"  This 
statement  strikes  the  keynote  of  Johnson's  philosophy 
and  is  the  theme  for  Irene  and  for  many  of  The  Rambler 
papers.  "Only  the  virtuous  are  happy,"  we  learn  from 
Irene.  In  The  Rambler  we  are  told  again  and  again  that 
life  is  in  the  main  miserable,  but  that  the  virtuous 

1Ibid.  p.  37. 

2 

Ibid*  p*  56. 
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will  reap  their  well-earned,  happiness  in  the  future 
life. 


Of  Jenyns'  whole  argument  concerning  the  origin 
of  evil,  Johnson  concludes: 


He  has  told  us  of  the  benefits  of  Evil,  which 
no  man  feels,  and  the  relations  between  distant 
parts  of  the  universe,  which  he  cannot  himself 
conceive.  There  was  enough  in  this  question 
inconceivable  before,  and  we  have  little  advan3 
tage  from  a new  inconceivable  solution  • • . Af- 
ter having  clambered  with  great  labour  from  one 
step  of  argumentation  to  another,  • • • all  our 
effort  ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of 
life  there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession 
that  the  reason  cannot  be  found.  This  is  all 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  revival  of  Chry- 
sippus's  untractableness  of  matter,  and  the  Ara- 
bian scale  of  existence, 


Thus  does  Johnson  indicate  his  contempt  for  airy 
speculation*  He  does  not  actually  answer  Jenyns,  but 
rather  he  destroys  the  whole  structure  of  Jenyns'  logic. 

Regarding  his  own  constructive  ideas  as  to  the 
purpose  of  evil  he  gives  hints  in  his  various  essays. 

In  the  Adventurer.  No.  26,  he  says,  "Had  God  created 
for  us,  as  of  course  He  could  have  created,  a lotus- 
eaters'  world  where  there  was  neither  pain  nor  labour 
nor  storm,  what  man  would  there  have  been  found  with 
strength  to  look  beyond  that  world  to  the  true  source 
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of  happiness?  . . . If  our  present  state  were  one  con- 
tinued succession  of  delights,  or  one  uniform  flow  of 
calmness  and  tranquillity,  we  should  never  willingly 
think  upon  its  end;  death  would  then  surely  surprise 
us  as  a thief  in  the  night.*'  Evil,  then*  thinks  John- 
son* has  been  put  into  the  world  so  that  we  shall  look 
for  relief  to  the  life  beyond. 

Idler,  No.  89,  deals  exclusively  with  the  purpose 
of  evil,  and  the  author  here  makes  the  conclusion  that 
"almost  all  the  moral  good  which  is  left  among  us  is 
the  apparent  effect  of  physical  evil."  Man  is  awakened 
to  a consideration  of  the  future  state  of  the  soul  only 
by  some  pressing  and  resistless  evil.  Some  disease 
which  shows  him  the  vanity  of  all  external  acquisitions, 
orthe  gloom  of  age,  which  intercepts  his  prospects  of 
long  enjoyment  forces  him  finally  to  fix  his  hopes  up- 
on a future  state;  thus  he  flies  at  last  to  "the  shelter 
of  religion." 


That  misery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  experience 
too  clearly  informs  us;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  of  what  virtue  there  ia,  misery  produces  far 
the  greater  part.  Physical  evil  may  be,  there- 
fore, endured  with  patience,  since  it  is  the  cause 
of  moral  good;  and  patience  itself  is  one  virtue 
by  which  we  are  prepared  for  that  state  in  which 
evil  shall  be  no  more. 
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time  of  his  mother's  death,  he  shows  why,  for  him,  re- 
ligious faith  is  a necessity,  and  speculative  philosophy 
a useless  imcumbrance*  No  doubt  he  is  thinking  of  his 
own  recent  bereavement  when  he  says  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  warning  of  philosophers  every  calamity  comes 
suddenly  upon  us  and"not  only  presses  us  as  a burden, 
but  crushes  as  a blow."  That  it  is  vain  to  shrink  from 
calamities  which  cannot  be  avoided  is  a truth  which  all 
know  and  which  all  neglect,  "perhaps  none  more  than  the 
speculative  reasoner."  We  all  know  that  life  must  fi- 
nally end  in  death;  yet  we  all  believe  that  we  shall 
live  another  year* 


And  there  is  none  who  does  not,  upon  the  same 
principle  hope  another  year  for  is  parent  or 
his  friend:  but  the  fallacy  will  be  in  time 

detected;  and  the  last  year,  the  last  day  must 
come*  It  has  come,  and  is  past*  The  life  which 
made  my  own  life  pleasant  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
gates  of  death  are  shut  upon  my  prospects  . • • 
The  dead  cannot  return,  and  nothing  is  left  us 
here  but  languishment  and  grief*1 


Of  the  state  of  departed  souls,  says  Johnson,  we 
know  little.  But  such  knowledge  is  not  necessary  to 
a good  life.  "Reason  deserts  us  at  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  can  give  no  farther  intelligence.  Revela- 
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tion  is  not  wholly  silent.  There  Is  Joy  In  the  angels 
of  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that,  repenteth;  and  surely 
this  joy  is  not  incommunicable  to  souls  disentangled 
from  the  body  and  made  like  angels." 

Johnson  shows  himself  in  agreement  with  the  or- 
thodox thinkers  of  his  day  when  he  continues  in  The 
Idler.  "Let  hope  therefore  dictate,  what  revelation 
does  not  confute,  that  the  union  of  souls  may  still  re- 
main." These  orthodox  thinkers,  as  opposed  to  the  scep- 
tics, maintained  a position  of  defense,  asserting  that 
religious  dogma  was  at  least  creditable,  and  human  un- 
derstanding could  not  refute  its  truth. 

Johnson  continues: 

These  are  the  great  occasions  which  force  the 
mind  to  take  refuge  in  religion;  when  we  have 
no  help  in  ourselves,  what  can  remain  but  that 
we  look  up  to  a higher  and  a greater  Power? 
and  to  what  hope  may  we  not  raise  our  eyes  and 
hearts  when  we  consider  that  the  greatest  pow- 
er is  the  best. 

He  explains  why  only  a faith  in  religion  can 
bring  him  comfort  in  bereavement.  The  precepts  of  Epi- 
curus, he  says,  may  silence,  but  will  not  content  us; 
the  dictates  of  Zeno  may  dispose  us  to  conceal  our  sor- 
row, but  cannot  assuage  it.  Real  comfort  comes  only 
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from  the  assurance  of  another  and  better  state,  in 
which  all  tears  will  be  wiped  from  the  eyes,  and  the 
whole  soul  shall  be  filled  with  joy.  Philosophy  may 
infuse  stubbornness „ but  religion  only  can  give  pa- 
tience. " 

Johnson  was  first  awakened  to  a real  interest  in 
religion  by  Law's  Serious  Gall,  which  he  read  at  Ox- 
ford. William  Law  was  a mystic  who  wrote  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-discip- 
line. His  book  protested  against  eighteenth-century 
worldliness  in  religion. 

"It  was  a poorish  time  to  live,"  remarks  H.  W. 
Massingham  in  speaking  of  the  period.  "English  re- 
ligion . . . was  getting  very  thick  and  dreggy.  The 
social  side  is  described  in  Fielding;  its  religious 
texture  was  supplied  by  writers  like  Pope,  and  was  lit- 
tle more  than  Deism,  with  an  easy,  shallow,  utilitarian 
basis.  'Whatever  was,  was  good' — including  Anglican  par 
sons  who  finished  their  sixth  bottle  under  the  dinner 
table."1 

Law's  book  appealed  to  Johnson  by  its  other-world- 
liness  and  also  by  its  logic.  Eager  to  have  his  intel- 

1H.  W.  Massingham,,  "Some  Johnson  Characteristics," 
Johnson  Club  Papers.  I,  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1899) 

p.  134. 
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lectual  doubts  solved,,  he  accepted  whole-heartedly  the 
Christian  religion  and  preferred  thereafter  not  to  let 
inquiry  weaken  his  faith* 

He  was  frequently  annoyed  by  theological  discuss- 
ions. "Every  man  who  attacks  my  belief  in  Christianity" 
he  said*  "diminishes  in  some  degree  my  confidence  in  it 
and  therefore  makes  me  uneasy;  and  I am  angry  with  him 
who  makes  me  uneasy." 

Johnson's  Dogmatic  Beliefs 


Among  the  dogmatic  beliefs  to  which  Johnson  tena- 
ciously clung  was  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  He  dicta- 
ted to  Boswell  some  of  his  confirmed  convictions  concern- 
ing original  sin  and  the  atonement. 


With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  enquiry  is  not 
necessary;  for  whatever  is  the  cause  of  human 
corruption,  men  are  evidently  and  confessedly  so 
eorrupt*  that  all  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth 
are  insufficient  to  restrain  them  from  crimes. 

...The  great  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind was  offered  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  who 
is  called  in  scripture*  "The  Iamb  of  God,  that  ta- 
keth  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  ...  Nothing 
could  more  testify  the  opposition  between  the  na- 
ture of  God  and  moral  evil,  or  more  amply  display 
his  justice,  to  men  and  angels*  to  all  orders  and 
successions  of  beings,  than  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  highest  and  purest  nature,  even  for  Divini- 
ty itself,  to  pacify  the  demands  of  vengeance,  by 
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a painful  death;  of  which  the  natural  effect  will 
be  that  when  Justice  is  appeased,  there  is  a proper 
place  for  the  exercise  of  mercy;  and  that  such  pro- 
pitiation shall  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imper- 
fections of  our  obedience,  and  the  inefficacy  of 
repentance:  for  obedience  and  repentance,  such  as 
we  can  perform,  are  still  necessary. 

. . • The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is 
that  of  an  universal  sacrifice,  and  perpetual  pro- 
pitiation. Other  prophets  only  proclaimed  the  will 
and  tbreatenings  of  God.  Christ  satisfied  his  jus- 
tice. 


Johnson's  belief  in  the  Trinity  is  evident  from  his 
"Prayers  and  Meditations": 

0 Lofd,  hear  my  prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  three  per- 
sons and  one  God  be  all  honour  and  glory  world  with- 
out end.1 2 

He  is  less  clear  concerning  his  belief  in  the  ortho- 
dox theory  of  predestination.  Boswell  questioned  him  on 
his  dislife  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  mentioning  that 
the  Presbyterian  doctrine  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church 
of  fingland:  "Their  confession  of  faith  and  their  thirty- 
nine  articles  contain  the  same  points,  even  the  doctrine 
of  predestination." 


1Boswell,  I,  401-02. 

2Johnson,  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  Johnsonian  Mis- 
cellanies. (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1897),  I,  24. 
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of  predestination." 

Johnson  replied*  "Why,  yes,  sir;  predestination  was 
pert  of  the  clamour  of  the  times,  so  it  is  mentioned  in 
our  articles,  hut  with  as  little  positiveness  as  could  he." 
When  Boswell  asked  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  believe  all 
thirty-nine  articles,  Johnson  answered,  "Why,  sir,  that 
is  a question  which  has  been  much  agitated.  Some  have 
thought  it  necessary  that  they  should  all  he  believed; 
others  have  considered  them  to  be  only  articles  of  peace, 
that  is  to  say,  you  are  not  to  preach  against  them." 


Boswell.  "It  appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  predestina- 
tion, or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  cannot  be  avoided, 
if  we  hold  an  universal  prescience  in  the  Deity." 

Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  does  not  God  every  day  see 
things  going  on  without  preventing  them?" 

Boswell.  "True,  sir,  but  if  a thing  be  certainly 
foreseen,  it  must  be  fixed,  and  cannot  happen  other- 
wise; and  if  we  apply  this  consideration  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  there  is  no  free  will,  nor  do  I see  how 
prayer  can  be  of  any  avail."1 


Johnson  advised  Boswell  to  read  South’s  sermons, 

2 

and  he  mentioned  Dr.  Clarke  and  Bishop  Bramhall  on  Liber- 


1Bo swell,  I,  375-76. 

Q 

Bramhall  says  concerning  predestination:  "This 

foreknowledge  doth  produce  no  absolute  necessity.  Things 
are  not  therefore  because  they  are  foreknown,  but  there- 
fore they  are  known  because  they  shall  come  to  pass.  If 
any  thing  should  come  to  pass  otherwise  than  it  doth,  yet 
God’s  knowledge  could  not  be  irritated  by  it:  for  then 

He  did  not  know  that  it  should  come  to  pass  as  He  now  doth. 
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ty  and  Necessity,  but,  says  Boswell,  "he  avoided  the 
question  which  has  excruciated  philosophers  and  divines 
beyond  any  other* " 

In  instances  of  conflict  between  theory  and  com- 
mon sense,,  Johnson  showed  himself  a true  man  of  the  peri- 
od when  he  took  the  side  of  common  sense*  Such  was  his 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  predestination  and  free  will* 

To  Boswell  he  said,  "All  theory  is  against  freedom  of 
the  will,  all  experience  for  it;"  and  again,  "We  know 
our  will  is  free,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

Johnson  and  the  Catholic  Church 

As  Johnson  always  favored  the  side  of  authority, 
establishment,  and  antiquity,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  him  attracted  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  death  of  his  wife  had  caused 
him  much  reflection  upon  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death.  He  evinced  a belief  in  the  probability  of  a pur- 
gatory or  a similar  middle  state  of  the  soul.  He  made 
clear  his  conviction  that  the  dead  might  be  in  need  of 
prayers  from  the  living,  but  he  was  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  authorization  for  such  prayers. 


because  every  knowledge  of  vision  necessarily  presup- 
poseth  its  object."  Bramhall,  Works . IV,  191* 
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In  his  "Prayers  and  Meditations"  we  find  numerous  sup- 
plications for  the  soul  of  his  wife,,  as  well  as  occa- 
sional prayers  for  his  departed  parents  and  friends. 

At  first,  he  prefaced  such  prayers  with  the  phrase,  "So 
far  as  it  is  lawful  for  me  . • ."  In  later  life  he  omit- 
ted the  condition,  perhaps  indicating  his  decision  that 
such  prayers  were  lawful  according  to  church  doctrines. 

Following  are  examples  of  his  concern  for  the  dead: 


(March  28,  1753)  1 kept  this  day  as  the  anniver- 

sary of  my  Tetty's  death,  with  prayer  and  tears 
in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  I grayed  for  her 
conditionally;  if  it  were  lawful. 


(April  22„  1753)  And  0 Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
lawful  for  me,  I commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness 
the  Soul  of  my  departed  wife;  beseeching  thee  to 
grant  her  whatever  is  most  beneficial  to  her  in 
her  present  state.  2 


(faster  Day,  April  15,  1759)  And  0 Lord,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  lawful,  I commend  unto  thy  fatherly 
goodness  by  father,  brother,,  wife,  and  mother,  be- 
seeching thee  to  make  them  happy  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake  .- 


(March  28,  1782)  This  is  the  day  on  which  in  1752 
dear  Tetty  died.  I have  now  uttered  a prayer  of  re- 


^Johnson,  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  Johnsonian 
Miscellanies..  I,  14. 

-Ibid.,  I,  15. 

3Ibid..  1,25. 
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pentance  ...  perhaps  Tetty  knows  that  I 
prayed  for  her.  Perhaps  Tetty  is  now  pray- 
for  me.  God  help  me  . . . We  were  married 
almost  seventeen  years,  and  have  now  been 
parted  thirty. 


The  inquisitive  Boswell  questioned  Johnson 
concerning  his  opinion  of  purgatory.  Johnson  re- 
plied: 


Why,  sir,  it  is  a vex-y  harmless  doctrine. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  neither  so  obstinately  wicked 
as  to  deserve  everlasting  punishment,  nor 
so  good  as  to  merit  being  admitted  into  the 
society  of  blessed  spirits;  and  therefore 
that  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  of 
a middle  state,  where  they  may  be  purified 
by  certain  degrees  of  suffering.  Xou  see, 
sir,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this. 


Boswell  then  asked  concerning  the  masses  for 
the  dead,  and  he  received  the  answer: 


Why,  sir,  if  it  be  once  established  that 
there  are  souls  in  purgatory,  it  is  as 
proper  to  pray  for  them,  as  for  our  breth- 
ren of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  life. 


In  Johnson's  discussions  with  Boswell,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  Johnson's  love  for  argument;  and,  as  his 


1 Ibid..,  I.  106-07. 


2Boswell*  Ir  376. 
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biographer  says,,  "It  is  not  improbable  that  if  one 
had  taken  the  other  side,  he  might  have  reasoned  dif- 
ferently." However,  his  opinions  on  purgatory  we  may 
consider  sincere,  since  he  puts  such  opinions  into  prac- 
tice in  his  "Prayers". 

With  the  Catholic  doctrine  transubstantia tion, 

Johnson  had  no  patience,  nor  did  he  think  that  any  rea- 
sonable man  actually  believed  in  the  theory.  As  a mat- 
ter of  common  sense,  he  saw  no  reason  for  putting  a lit- 
eral interpretation  upon  the  words,  "This  is  my  Body," 
when  so  much  of  the  Bible  was  accepted  as  figurative.  He 
remarked  to  Boswell,  "If  God  had  never  spoken  figurative- 
ly, we  might  hold  that  he  speaks  literally,  when  he  says, 
‘This  is  my  Body.’" 

Boswell,  remembering  Johnson's  dependence  upon  tra- 
dition, asked  about  "the  ancient  and  continued  tradition 
of  the  church"  upon  this  point.  Johnson  brushed  aside 
all  such  authority  when  he  found  it  contrary  to  Scrip- 
tural evidence:  "Tradition,  sir,  has  no  place  where  the 

Scriptures  are  plain:  and  tradition  cannot  persuade  a man 
into  a belief  of  transubstantiation.  Able  men.  Indeed,  have 
said  they  believed  it."1 

1Bo swell,  I,  377- 
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Johnson  opposed,  also,  the  Catholic  ritual  of 
giving  sacrament  of  one  kind.  He  said,  "I  think  their 
giving  the  sacrament  only  in  one  kind  is  criminal,  be- 
cause it  is  in  contrary  to  the  expressed  institution 

of  Christ,  and  I wonder  how  the  Council  of  Trent  ad- 
1 

mitted  it.'1 

The  persistent  Boswell  questioned  further  concerning 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  asked  Johnson's  opinions  of  the 
worship  of  saints.  Johnson  answered,  "Sir,  they  do  not 
worship  saints:  they  invoke  them:  they  only  ask  their 

p 

prayers." 

That  he  was  opposed  to  such  invocation  he  made  clear 
in  a later  conversation  vhen  he  was  asked  if  the  invocation 
of  saints  supposed  the  omnipresence  of  saints:  "No,  sir, 

it  only  supposes  pluri -presence ; and  when  spirits  are  di- 
vested of  matter,  it  seems  probable  that  they  should  see 
with  more  extent  than  when  in  an  embodied  state.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  approach  to  an  invasion  of  any  of  the  Divine 
attributes  in  the  invocation  of  saints.  But  I think  it  is 
will-worship  and  presumption.  I see  no  command  for  it.  and 

. I,  377. 

2 Ibid..  I,  377. 
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therefore  think  It  safer  not  to  practice  it. " 

Sir  Charles  Russell1  thinks  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  Johnson  was  at  some  time  very  near  to 
becoming  a convert  and  joining  the  Catholic  Church* 
However,  he  gives  little  evidence  to  support  the  idea,* 
though  he  quotes  Johnson’s  statement,  "I  would  be  a Papist 
if  I could.  I have  fear  enough:  but  an  obstinate  ration- 

ality prevents  me*  I shall  never  be  a Papist,  unless  on 
the  near  approach  of  death,  of  which  I have  great  terror.* " 

Such  a statement  seems  merely  to  show  that  the  Doc- 
tor would  have  liked  to  find  comfort  in  the  well-ordered 
ritual  of  the  Roman  church,  but  that  his  capacity  for  log- 
ic and  reason  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Boswell  records  that  on  one  occasion  Johnson  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  against  the  Papists  by  the  re- 
mark, "In  everything  in  which  they  differ  from  us*  they 
are  wrong. " 

The  Doctor  had  definite  ideas  upon  the  subject  of 
conversions.  Boswell  reports  the  statement:  "A  man  who 

is  converted  from  Protestantism  to  Popery  may  be  sincere: 
he  parts  with  nothing:  he  is  only  superadding  to  what  he 


Sir  Charles  Russell,  "Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Catholic 
Church,"  Johnson  Club  Papers,  II,  (London:  T.  Fisher  Un- 
win* 1920),  p.  15^. 
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already  had#  But  a convert  from  Popery  to  Protestantism 
gives  up  so  much  of  what  he  has  held  as  sacred  as  any 
thing  that  he  retains:  there  is  so  much  laceration  of 

mind  in  such  a conversion  that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere 
and  lasting. 1,1 

The  Doctor  was  against  the  idea  of  conversions,  in 
general#  He  felt  that  Providence  had  planned  that  each 
individual  should  stay  in  the  faith  to  which  he  was  born: 
"We  ought  not,  without  very  strong  conviction  indeed,  to 
desert  the  religion  in  which  we  have  been  educated.  That 
is  the  religion  given  you,  the  religion  in  which  it  may 
be  said  Providence  has  placed  you.  If  you  live  consci- 
entiously in  that  religion,  you  may  be  safe.  But  error 
is  dangerous  indeed  if  you  err  when  you  choose  a religion 
for  yourself." *  2 

Considering  Johnson's  disapproval  of  conversions, 
he  showed  surprising  tolerance,  toward  Dryden's  timely 
change  to  the  Catholic  religion: 

...  It  may  easily  happen  that  information  may 
come  at  a commodious  time,  and  as  truth  and  in- 
terest are  not  by  any  necessity  at  variance,  . . 
one  may  by  accident  introduce  the  other  . . but 


lBo swell,  I,  377* 

2Russell,,  op.  clt..,  p.  152,  citing  Johnson. 
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enquiries  into  the  heart  are  not  for  man,  who 
must  now  leave  Dryden  to  his  Judge. 

Johnson  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 

Though  Johnson  was  always  broad-minded  in  his  at- 
titude toward  the  Catholic  Church,  his  feeling  for  the 
Presbyterians  was  one  of  complete  intolerance,  though 
he  numbered  many  Presbyterians  among  his  friends.  He 
evidently  considered  the  church  as  one  begotten  in  mur- 
der and  blood.  Politically,  because  of  his  love  for  the 
Stuarts,  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  was  abhorrent 
to  him.  The  democratic  form  of  church  government  was 
also  naturally  distasteful  to  one  who  preferred  authori- 
ty in  religion. 

When  Boswell  questioned  him  concerning  his  dislike 
for  the  church,  he  ansered*  "Why,  sir,  the  Presbyterians 
have  no  church,  no  apostolical  ordination."  Boswell  won 
dered  if  such  ordination  were  essential,  and  he  received 
the  answer: 

Why,  sir,.  • • as  it  was  an  apostolical  institu- 
tion, I think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  without  it. 

And,  sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no  public  wor- 
ship: they  have  no  form  of  prayer  in  which  they 

they  are  to  join.  They  go  to  hear  a man  pray*  and 
are  to  judge  whether  they  will  join  with  him.* 2 


1 John son,  Life  of  Dryden,"  Johnson's  Chief  Lives 
of  the  Poets.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1889) , p.  86. 

2Boswell,I . 
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Nothing  would  induce  Johnson  to  enter  a Presby- 
terian Church.  When  he  and  Boswell  visited  Scotland, 
Boswell  regretted  that  his  friend  would  not  attend  the 
public  worship  in  the  parish  church.  He  remarked,  . 
for  though  we  have  there  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  magni- 
ficent solemnity,  yet  God  is  worshiped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  and  the  same  doctrine  is  preached  as  in  the 
Church  of  England,  my  friend  would  certainly  have  showed 
more  liberality  had  he  attended." 

One  anecdote  relates  that  Dr.  Tobertson,  the  his- 
torian, remarked,  "Dr.  Johnson,  allow  me  to  say  that  in 
one  respect  I have  the  advantage  of  you:  when  you  were 

in  Scotland  you  would  not  come  to  hear  any  of  our  preach- 
ers, whereas,  when  I am  here  I attend  your  public  worship 
without  scruple,  and  indeed  with  great  satisfaction.'1 

Johnson  made  the  following  reply:  "Why,  sir,  that 

is  not  so  extraordinary:  the  king  of  Siam  sent  ambassa- 

dors to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
sent  none  to  the  king  of  Siam. 1,1 

Such  incidents  indicate  Johnson's  conviction  con- 
cerning the  superiority  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 

"^Robert  Armitage,  Dr.  Johnson:  His  Religious  Life 
and  His  Death.  (New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1850),  p. 
242. 
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natural  inclination  toward  authority  and  tradition  made 
him  opposed  to  all  dissenters.  He  said,  "I  think  per- 
mitting men  to  preach  any  opinion  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Established  Church  tends,  in  a certain  de- 
gree, to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  conse- 

1 

quently  to  lessen  the  influence  of  religion. 

He  made  a distinction  between  liberty  of  thought 
and  liberty  of  speech.  A man  might  think  as  he  chose, 
but  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach  doctrines  that 
would  in  any  way  detract  from  established  authority. 
Johnson  held  that  the  only  method  by  which  religious 
truth  could  be  established  was  through  martyrdom.  The 
magistrate,  he  believed,  had  the  right  to  enforce  what 
he  thought  to  be  right,  and  the  dissenter  who  was  con- 
scious of  the  truth  had  the  right  to  suffer. 

Though  he  opposed  dissenters,  Johnson  remained 
open-minded  toward  individuals.  He  strongly  approved 
the  sermons  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blair,  and  expressed 
the  wish  that  such  a devout  man  would  come  over  to  the 
Church  of  England.  One  remark,  however,  in  Blair fs  ser- 
mons disturbed  him.  Dr.  Blair  had  given  as  his  belief 
that  any  person  who  did  not  feel  Joy  in  religion  was 

^Ibld. p.  226. 
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far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Johnson  remarked*  "There 
are  many  good  men  whose  fear  of  God  predominates  over 
their  love.  It  may  discourage." 

Mental  and  Emotional  Conflict 

Johnson  was,  himself,  one  of  those  good  men  whose 
fear  of  God  predominated  over  love.  He  had  a Calvinistic 
conception  of  his  Creator  as  a Judge,  to  whom  he  must  con- 
tinually cry  for  mercy.  Though  he  often  spoke  of  a "lov- 
ing God,"  he  never  seemed  actually  to  believe  in  a God  of 
love.  Rather,  he  was  continually  impressed  with  the  om- 
nipotence and  wrath  of  the  Creator. 

His  "Prayers  and  Meditations"  show  his  habit  of 
frequent  examination  of  the  soul.  He  was  constantly  in 
a state  of  resolution  and  repentance,  but  never  did  he 
gain  any  comfort  from  a sense  of  unity  with  God.  Religion 
was  for  him  a soul-torturing  experience*  from  which  only 
hard  work  or  the  companionship  of  others  brought  him  tem- 
porary escape. 

S.  S.  Roscoe  comments  upon  this  aspect  of  Johnson’s 
religion: 

No  mysticism  was  to  be  found  in  Johnson’s  religion. 

Religious  experience  possessed  no  varieties  for  him. 

Prayer  was  not  an  approach  but  was  always  propitia- 
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tory.  With  his  clear  and  definite  mental  images 
he  did  not  attempt  to  merge  himself  in  the  in- 
finite. Exaggerating  his  small  human  shortcomings, 
it  seems  almost  pathetic  that  in  his  religion  this 
great  and  good  man  found  so  little  consolation,  so 
little  comfort,  so  little  peace  in  spite  of  daily 
effort. 

It  is  also  very  noticeable  that  in  connection 
with  his  religion  the  Doctor  shows  a simplicity  and 
humility,  a childlike  submissiveness  and  abnegation 
of  energy,  extraordinarily  different  from  his  at- 
titude to  every  other  subject.1 


Perhaps  it  was  this  very  abnegation  of  mental 
energy  in  religious  matters  which  caused  Johnson’s  con- 
tinual perturbation  of  soul.  Because  he  refused  to  face 
his  religious  doubts  and  view  them  rationally  and  calm- 
ly, he  lacked  that  inner  surety  that  might  have  come  had 
he  let  his  mind  search  freely  for  the  truth.  With  all  his 
love  for  reality,  he  could  not  face  truth  if  that  truth 
meant  an  undermining  of  religious  hopes.  It  was  only  such 
hopes  that  made  the  present  miserable  existence  endurable. 

Boswell  felt  this  emotional  and  intellectual  con- 
flict in  his  friend.  When  Johnson  was  annoyed  by  a theo- 
logical discussion,  Boswell  tells  us: 

I did  not  press  it  further,  when  I perceived  that 
he  was  displeased,  and  shrunk  from  any  abridgement 
of  an  attribute  usually  ascribed  to  the  Divinity. 


^E.  S.  Roscoe,  Aspects  of  Doctor  Johnson.  (Cambridge 
University  Press*  1928),  p.  39. 
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. • .His  supposed  orthodoxy  here  cramped  the 
vigorous  powers  of  his  understanding.  He  was 
confined  by  a chain  which  early  imagination  and 
long  habit  made  him  think  massy  and  strong,  but 
which,  had  he  ventured  to  try,  he  could  at  once 
have  snapt  asunder. 


His  struggle  against  a natural  tendency  toward 
scepticism  is  revealed  in  "Prayers  and  Meditations," 
when  he  prayed  for  strength  against  dangerous  inquir- 
ies: 


• • . Teach  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  withdraw  my 
mind  from  unprofitable  and  dangerous  enquiries, 
from  difficulties  vainly  curious,  and  doubts  im- 
possible to  be  solved.  Let  me  rejoice  in  the 
light  which  thou  hast  imparted,  • • . and  wait 
with  patient  expectation  for  the  time  in  which 
the  soul  which  Thou  receivest  shall  be  satisfied 
with  knowledge ♦ 


Again,  in  "Prayers  and  Meditations"  he  listed 
some  of  the  causes  of  scepticism  against  which  he  must 
struggle.  Among  these  causes  he  gives  "supposition 
that  things  disputed  are  disputable,  false  judgement 
of  evidence,  absurd  method  of  learning  objections  first," 
and  omission  of  prayer  and  religious  exercises. 5 


■^Boswell,  I,  376. 

p 

Johnson,  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  Johnsonian 
Miscellany.  I,  118. 

3 

Ibid.,  I,  120-21. 
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His  state  of  mental  turmoil  is  revealed  in  his 
prayers  by  frequent  supplications  for  protection  against 
fear:  "Let  me  not  be  hindered  or  distracted  by  vain  and 

useless  fear.  . . " 1 "Free  me,  0 Lord,  from  vain  terrours." 
"Let  me  not  be  disturbed  by  unnecessary  terrours  . . . 

The  spirit  of  mental  depression,  fear,  and  discour- 
agement pervades  his  "Prayers."  Through  rigid  observance 
of  holy  days,  through  fasting  and  prayer,  he  sought  vainly 
for  mental  and  spiritual  peace;  but  his  natural  morbidity, 
his  ill  health,  and  his  intellectual  and  emotional  con- 
flict brought  him  instead  only  mental  and  spiritual  unrest. 

Excerpts  from  his  "Meditations"  reveal  his  constant 
anxiety  as  to  his  religious  state: 


I have  corrected  no  external  habits,  nor  have  kept 
any  of  the  resolutions  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  yet  I hope  still  to  be  reformed,  and  not  to 
lose  my  whole  life  in  idle  purposes*  Many  years  are 
already  gone,  irrevocably  past,  in  useless  Misery, 
that  what  remains  may  be  better  spent,  grant  0 God.^ 


I have  forgotten  or  neblected  my  resolutions  or  pur- 
poses which  I now  humbly  and  timorously  renew.  Surely 


1Ibld* . I,  116. 
2 Ibid.  I,  98. 

5 Ibid. , I,  91. 
4Ibid.„  I,  97. 
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I shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own 
total  disapprobation* 
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I am  now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  find 
little  but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business 
nor  pleasure;  much  intended  and  little  done. 

My  health  is  much  broken;  my  nights  afford  ~ 
me  little  rest  ...  0 God,  have  mercy  on  me. 


My  nights  are  now  such  as  give  me  no  quiet 
rest,  whether  I have  not  lived  resolving  till 
the  possibility  of  performance  is  past,  I know 
not.  God  help  me,  I will  yet  try.* 


I have  made  no  reformation,  I have  lived  to- 
tally useless,  more  sensual  in  thought  and 
more  addicted  to  w ine  and  meat,  grant  me,  0 
God,  to  amend  my  life.* 2 3 4 


Since  the  Communion  of  last  Saster  I have  led 
a life  so  dissipated  and  useless,  and  my  ter- 
rours  and  perplexities  have  so  much  encreased, 
that  I am  under  great  depression  and  discourage- 
ment, yet  I purpose  to  present  my  self  before 
God  tomorrow  with  humble  hope  that  he  will  not 
break  the  bruised  reed.  • • 


Nor  was  his  spiritual  unrest  dissipated  with  age. 
The  fear  of  death  and  uncertainty  concerning  the  future 


^ Ibid.,  I,  94. 

2Ibid.,  I,  129. 

3Ibid. , I,  103. 
^Ibld. . I,  28. 


5lbld. . I,  26 
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state  of  his  soul  seemed  to  increase  as  he  grew  older. 

When  visiting  Vauxhall  gardens,  he  remarked  that  it 
went  to  his  heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not  one  in 
all  that  circle  who  was  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think. 

In  the  remark  he  revealed  his  own  constant  struggle  to 
escape  from  himself  and  his  depressing  thoughts.  To 
Boswell  he  stated  his  opinion  that  the  whole  of  life  con- 
sisted in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  thoughts  away  from  death. 

A few  months  before  he  died,  he  wrote  to  Boswell,.  "My 
nights  are  very  sleepless,  and  very  tedious,  and  yet  I 
am  extremely  afraid  of  dying." 

To  Dr.  Adams,  at  Oxford,  Johnson  explained  his  fear 
of  death  as  fear  for  the  damnation  of  his  soul,  explaining 
that  he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  fulfilled  those  conditions 
upon  which  salvation  was  granted.  God  was  not  infinitely 
good  as  far  as  individuals  went,  remarked  Johnson*  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  that  individuals  be  punished.  In- 
finite goodness  would  inflict  no  punishment  whatever.  There 
was  moral,  but  not  physical  infinite  goodness.  Mrs.  Adams 
reminded  Johnson  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  but  he  in- 
dicated a fear  that  he  might  not  be  among  the  elect:  "Madam, 
I do  not  forget  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer;  but  my  Redeemer 
has  said  that  He  will  set  some  on  His  right  hand,  and  some 
on  his  left."  He  was  in  gloomy  agitation  as  he  added,  "I'll 
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have  no  more  on't" 

That  his  fear  of  death  was  for  the  consequences 
rather  than  for  any  pain  of  dying  is  apparent  from  his 
observation  to  Boswell:  "The  act  of  dying  is  not  of  im- 
portance; it  lasts  so  short  a time."  He  added  earnestly, 
"A  man  knows  it  must  be  so  and  submits.  It  will  do  him 
no  good  to  whine."  , 

It  is  generally  felt  that  during  his  last  days, 
his  fears  somewhat  subsided.  He  talked  often  about  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  neces- 
sary beyond  all  good  works  for  the  salvation  of  man.  A 
few  days  before  his  death  he  told  Hawkins  that  he  was  ea- 
sier in  his  mind,  and  as  fit  to  die  that  instant  as  he 
could  be  a year  hence.  He  urged  Mr.  Windham  to  set  aside 
every  Sabbath  Day  for  the  care  of  his  soul  and  for  medi- 
tation of  eternity.  His  last  words  to  Windham  expressed 
the  wish  that  they  might  share  "in  some  humble  portion 
of  that  happiness  which  God  might  finally  vouchsafe  to 
repentant  sinners." 

So  we  find  Johnson  throughout  his  life  opposed  to 
futile  speculation.  His  rejection  of  metaphysical  con- 
cepts led  him  to  seek  final  refuge  from  his  doubts  in 
the  rules  of  religious  faith.  The  fact  that  his  ration- 
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al  mind  never  completely  accepted  his  theological  concepts 
added  to  the  gloom  of  his  innate  melancholy  and  his  de- 
pression from  poor  health*  His  was  a religion  in  which 
he  fould  little  consolation,  little  comfort,  and  little 
peace* 
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CHAPTER  III 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 
Introduction. 

"Religion  is  the  voice  of  reason;  morality  is  the 
voice  of  God,"  writes  Johnson  in  "The  Preface  of  the  Pre- 
ceptor*" The  importance  which  Johnson  gives  to  morality 
is  in  keeping  with  the  pre-eminently  practical  spirit  of 
his  time*  The  theories  of  Locke  and  Hume  had  brought  meta- 
physics into  discredit.  The  corruption  of  social  life  af- 
ter the  Restoration  offered  a problem  less  elusive  than 
fruitless  search  after  ultimate  reality.  An  understanding 
of  human  problems  was  withing  the  power  of  human  reason. 
Addison  and  Johnson,  among  others,  turned  to  moral  philoso- 
phy, a theme  which  was  sure  to  find  a.  hearing. 

Johnson's  moral  philosophy  is  closely  related  to  his 
religious  attitude.  Metaphysics  was  beyond  the  realm  of 
human  understanding;  therefore  one  should  accept  unquestioned 
the  dogma  of  the  English  Church,  which  was  a reasonable  in- 
stitution and  a safeguard  of  morality  and  ptablic  peace.  The 
origin  of  evil,  he  admitted,  was  a mystery;  but  the  results 
of  evil  were  plainly  evident  and  should  be  combatted. 

Men  do  not  naturally  love  virtue;  indeed,  "the  majority 
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Therefore 


are  wicked,'1  he  tells  us  in  The  Rambler1, 
religion  is  necessary  to  morality.  Without  fear  of 
punishment,  thought  Johnson,  there  would  he  no  motive 
for  righteous  living.  Belief  in  a judge  who  would 
some  day  punish  us  for  our  sins  and  reward  us  for  our 
virtues  was  necessary  for  the  control  of  our  naturally 
selfish  impulses. 

The  use  of  reason  the  Doctor  believed  to  he  man’s 
chief  weapon  against  the  evils  of  life.  If  man  could 
control  his  passions  through  reason,  if  he  could  moderate 
his  desires  and  expectations,  and  if  he  could  live  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  then  he  might 
achieve  a fair  degree  of  contentment  from  this  mainly 
miserable  existence. 

Johnson,  believing  that  men  needed  enlightenment 
concerning  their  every-day  problems  of  morality,  frankly 
appointed  himself  as  moral  philosopher  and  teacher.  The 
following  pages  will  indicate  the  chifcf  trends  of  his  ethi- 
cal teaching. 


Moral  Philosophy  in  Irene 

Johnson’s  tra^dy,  Irene,  on  which  he  worked  in  1737 
while  master  of  a school  near  Lichfield,  indicates  the 

^The  Rambler.  No.  175* 
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early  trend  of  the  writer's  thoughts  toward  moral 
philosophy.  The  play  very  obviously  teaches  a moral 
lesson,  with  the  Prologue  suggesting  the  theme: 


. . . Learn  here  how  Heaven  supports  the  virtuous 

mind, 

Daring,  though  calm,  and  vigorous,  though  resign'd. 
Learn  here  what  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast. 

In  power  dependent,  in  success  deprest. 

Learn  here  that  Peace  from  Innocence  must  flow; 

All  else  is  empty  sound,  and  idle  show.1 


The  moral  is  developed  through  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Mahomet,  the  Great,  first  imperor  of  the  Turks. 

In  1453  Mahomet  was  victorious  in  his  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  fell  in  love  with  a beautiful  Greek  maiden, 
Aspasia,  whom  he  urged  to  abandon  her  religion,  accept 
his  own,  and  become  his  bride.  But  "the  pious  maid,  with 
modest  indignation,  threw  back  the  glittering  bribe."  His 
endearment  turned  to  threats  of  torture,  but  at  the  moment 
of  impending  fate,  a plunderer  brought  the  fair  Irene: 


Of  equal  beauty,  but  of  softer  mien, 

Fear  in  her  eye,  submission  on  her  tongue,,. 

Her  mournful  charms  attracted  his  regards, 
disarm'd  his  rage,  and  in  repeated  visits. 
Gain'd  all  his  heart;  at  length  his  eager  love 
To  her  transf err'd  the  offer  of  a crown.2 


^Johnson,  "Irene,"  "Prologue",  Works,  (Arthur  Mur- 
phy, editor;  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1851)  I,  525* 

2Ibid.r  I,  ii,  p.  528. 
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Irene  at  last  succumbed  and  agreed  to  accept  the 
Turkish  faith  and  become  the  bride  of  Mahomet,  Immediate- 
ly anguish  began  "to  rack  the  guilty  breast."  Through 
treachery  Bhe  was  brought  to  a speedy  death.  Meanwhile 
Aspasia,  the  virtuous  maiden,  escaped  with  her  lover  De- 
metrious,  and  supposedly  lived  happily  thereafter.  The 
tale  is  as  much  an  example  of  virtue  rewarded  as  is  Rich- 
ardson’s Pamela,  which  Johnson  so  much  admired. 

The  moral  theme  is  emphasized  throughout  the  play. 
Near  the  beginning  two  Greek  youths  discuss  the  reasons 
for  their  country's  woes,  Demetrius  blames  the  catastro- 
phe upon  the  corrupt  state  of  the  people: 

A thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it. 

A feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 

A factious  populous,  luxurious  nobles, 

And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 

Leontius  tries  to  excuse  the  downfall  of  the  Greeks 
because  of  the  mightiness  of  the  foe.  One  is  reminded  of 
recent  events  in  warfare  as  the  discussion  continues: 

Well  might  the  weakness  of  our  empire  sink 
Before  such  foes  of  more  than  human  force; 

Some  power  invisible,  from  heaven  or  hell,  2 
Conducts  their  armies,  and  asserts  their  cause. 


1Irene_,  I,i. 
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<loc.  cit. 
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Demetrius  answers  that  the  enemy  has  no  superhuman 
force:  the  fault  lies  in  his  country's  own  weakness. 


And  yet,  my  friend,  what  miracles  were  wrought 
Beyond  the  power  of  constancy  and  courage? 

Did  unresisted  lightning  aid  their  cannon? 

Did  roaring  whirlwinds  sweep  up  from  the  ramparts? 
'Twas  vice  that  shook  our  nerves,  'twas  vice  Leontius, 
That  froze  our  veins,  and  wither'd  all  our  powers. 


Leontius  feels  that  they  should  not  despair,  as 
Providence  guards  the  good: 

Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awful  virtue; 

Think  on  that  Providence  that  guards  the  good. 

In  Act  II,  Irene  is  reluctant  to  renounce  her  faith. 
She  says  to  Mahomet: 

Why  all  this  glare  of  splendid  eloquence. 

To  paint  the  pageantries  of  guilty  state? 

Must  I for  these  renounce  the  hope  of  heaven. 

Immortal  crowns,  and  fulness  of  enjoyment ?3 

Mahomet  explains  that  Heaven  has  reserved  no  fu- 
ture paradise  for  women,  who  are  formed  merely  to  delight 
and  are  happy  by  delighting.  Women  may  be  careless  of  the 
hereafter,  as  they  may  be  sure  of  total  death. 


Git. 


cit. 
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Irene  confides  to  Aspasia  her  fear  of  death  and 
torture,  should  she  refuse  Mahomet.  She  wonders  if 
her  sin  will  he  beyond  hope  of  mercy  if  she  should 
accept  the  emperor's  proposal.  Aspasia  answers: 


Reflect  that  life  and  cbath,  affecting  sounds! 

Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being; 

Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone; 

Not  for  itself  but  for  a nobler  end. 

The  Sternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 

When  inconsistent  with  a greater  good, 

Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away; 

Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth  is  well-preserved. 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 


Irene  suggests  that  if  she  were  queen  of  Turkey, 
she  could  use  her  power  to  restore  the  Greeks  to  their 
rightful  place.  Aspasia  gives  expression  to  a theme  ap- 
pearing in  The  Rambler  papers,  that  the  end  does  not  Justi- 
fy the  means: 


Be  virtuous  ends  pursued  by  virtuous  means. 
Nor  think  the  intention  sanctifies  the  deed: 
That  maxim,  published  in  an  impious  age. 
Would  loose  the  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy. 
And  fix  the  usurper's  bloody  title;I 2 


Also  in  the  manner  of  The  Rambler  Aspasia  warns 
against  indulging  in  fond  hopes  for  the  future,  hopes 


IIbld. . Ill,  vili. 
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which  she  never  can  attain.  Even  as  queen  of  Turkey, 
Irene  could  do  nothing  for  the  Greeks,  since  "superior 
man"  possesses  the  charge  of  rule,  the  scale  of  Justice, 
and  the  sword  of  power. 

Johnson  was  well  convinced  of  the  miseries  re- 
sulting from  sloth  and  idleness,  and  Aspasia  voices  his 
conviction  as  she  voices  a warning  to  Irene: 


When  soft  security  shall  prompt  the  Sultan 
Freed  from  the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest 
To  fix  his  court,  and  regulate  his  pleasures. 

Soon  shall  the  dire  seraglio's  horrid  gates 
Close  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 
Immured  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth* 

That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul, 

There  shalt  thou  view  from  far  the  quiet  cottage, 
And  sigh  for  cheerful  poverty  in  vain; 

There  wear  the  tedious  hours  of  life  away. 

Beneath  each  curse  of  unrelenting  Heaven.. 

Despair  and  slavery,  solitude  and  guilt. 


Aspasia  warns  that  no  tranquillity  will  be  Irene’s, 
for  "tranquillity  and  guilt,  disjoin'd  by  Heaven,  still 
stretch  in  vain  their  longing  arms  afar." 

Irene  tries  to  convince  herself  and  Aspasia  that 
a desire  for  grandeur  and  power  is  a "stamp  impress'd 
by  Heaven  to  mark  the  noblest  minds."  Most  character- 
istic of  Johnson  is  the  advice  with  which  Aspasia  res- 


1Irene,  III , viii. 
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ponds,  proposing  an  appeal  to  Reason  and  suggesting 
the  fallacy  of  trying  to  deceive  oneself.  In  a more 
involved  form,  Aspasia  is  advising,  "Clear  your  mind  of 
cant : " 


Well  may' st  thou  hide  in  labyrinths  of  sound 
The  cause  that  shrinks  from  Reason’s  powerful  voice. 
Stoop  from  thy  flight,  trace  back  th' entangled  thought, 
And  set  the  glittering  fallacy  to  vlew.1 2 

Aspasia  bids  Irene  remember  "that  none  are  great,  or 
happy,  but  the  virtuous." 

Demetrius,  in  love  with  Aspasia,  plans  to  lead  a re- 
volt against  Mahomet  which  will  result  in  the  murder  of  the 
emperor.  He  and  Aspasia  will  then  escape  to  Italy.  Here 
uncharacteristically  Johnson  gives  hint  of  a Utopia,  evi- 
dently the  only  Utopian  picture  of  his  entire  works: 


There  shall  soft  leisure  wing  the  excursive  soul. 
And  peace  propitious  smile  on  soft  desire; 

There  shall  despotic  Eloquence  resume 
Her  ancient  empire  o’er  the  yielding  heart; 

There  Poetry  shall  tune  her  sacred  voice,  2 
And  wake  from  ignorance  the  Western  world. 


The  vacuity  of  attainment  is  a theme  to  appear  fre- 
quently in  The  Rambler  and  The  Idler.  No  man,,  says  Johnson, 
ever  found  the  jaappiness  of  possession  proportionate  to 


1 Ibid.. Ill,  viii. 

2Ibid. . IV,  i. 
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that  expectation  which  incited  hie  desire,  and  in- 

1 

vigorated  his  pursuit.  Mahomet,  in  Irene . makes  just 
this  discovery  after  he  has  won  the  fair  maiden. 


Whome’er  the  hope,  still  blasted,  still  renew’d. 
Of  happiness  lured  on  from  toil  to  toil. 

Remember  Mahomet,  and  cease  thy  labour. 

Behold  him  here,  in  love,  in  war  successful. 
Behold  him  wretched,  in  his  double  triumph.'* 2 


He  immediately  feels  a lessening  of  Irene's  at- 
tractions, since  he  knows  that  "ambition  only  gave  her 
to  my  arms,  by  reason  not  convinced,  nor  won  by  love." 
Irene  already  feels  the  sting  of  guilty  conscience. 
Aspasiar  the  virtuous,  has  escaped  with  her  lover,  and 
Irene  bemoans  the  fact  that  "Against  the  head  which  in- 
nocence secures,  Insidious  Malice  aims  her  darts  in 
vain, "-- 


While  I,  not  yet  familiar  to  my  crimes. 

Recoil  from  thought,  and  shudder  at  myself. 

How  am  I changed:  How  lately  did  Irene 

Fly  from  the  busy  pleasures  of  her  sex. 

Well  pleased  to  search  the  treasures  of  remembrance. 
And  live  her  guiltless  moments  o'er  anewJ^ 


•^The  Rambler.  No.  30. 

2 Irene . IV,  vii. 
5Ibld. , V,  vi. 
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She  realizes  that  now  life  for  her  must  be  one  of 
continual  activity  and  constant  seeking  after  new  plea- 
sures, so  that  she  may  be  spared  communion  with  her  guilty 
conscience*  But  she  is  soon  spared  all  further  earthly 
pain*  Believing  her  guilty  of  participation  in  a trea- 
son plot,  Mahomet  orders  her  death,  permitting  her  no  op- 
portunity to  plead  her  cause. 

Mustapha  sums  up  the  moral  in  the  last  speech  of 
the  play: 

So  sure  the  fall  of  greatness,  raised  on  crimes; 

So  fix'd  the  justice  of  all-conscious  Heanen.' 

When  haughty  guilt  exults  with  impious  joy. 

Mistake  shall  blast,  or  accident  destroy; 

Weak  man  with  impious  rage  may  throw  the  dart, 

But  heaven  shall  guide  it  to  the  guilty  heart • 

Thus  we  have  in  the  tragedy  a fair  statement  of 
some  of  Johnson's  most  confirmed  moral  philosophy:  only 

the  virtuous  may  be  happy;  reason  should  rule  the  passions; 
virtuous  ends  should  be  pursued  by  virtuous  means;  only 
misery  result  from  luxury  and  idleness;  self-deception 
is  folly;  reason  should  rule  the  imagination;  attainment 
of  desires  brings  disillusionment;  the  guilty  shall  be 
punished* 

1Ibid. „ V,  Xiii. 
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punished.  The  moral  philosophy  of  this  early  work 
appears  in  his  subsequent  writings  and  indicates  that 
his  ethical  ideas  remained  substantially  the  same 
throughout  his  life. 

The  Rambler 


In  1750  Johnson  came  forth,  according  to  Bos- 
well, in  the  character  for  which  he  was  eminently  fit- 
ted, "a  majestick  teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wis- 
dom."1 He  chose  for  his  purpose  the  vehicle  which  he 
knew  had  been  employed  by  others  with  great  success. 

In  the  periodical  paper  Johnson  frankly  took  upon  him- 
self the  role  of  moral  teacher. 

Before  beginning  upon  the  solemn  task  he  prayed 
for  guidance: 


Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
without  whose  heop  all  labour  is  ineffectual, 
and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly; 
grant,  I beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  undertaking 
thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  with-held  from  me,  but 
that  I may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
of  myself  and  others:  grant  this,  0 lord,  for  the 

sake  of  thy  son,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.2 


•^Bo swell,  I,  117 • 

2Ibld. , I,  118. 
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The  Rambler  appeared  every  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day for  two  years.  Boswell  gives  the  papers  as  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  Johnson's  remark  that  "a  man 
may  write  at  any  time,  if  he  will  set  himself  dog- 
gedly to  it."  Nothwithstanding  the  Doctor's  natural 
indolence,  his  depression  of  spirits,  and  his  work 
on  the  dictionary,  he  had  ready  his  articles  at  the 
stated  time  throughout  the  two  years.1 

In  the  last  of  The  Rambler  papers,  Johnson 
states  that  his  principal  design  has  been  the  incul- 
cation of  wisdom  or  piety;  therefore  he  has  alloted 
only  a few  papers  to  the  idle  sports  of  the  imagina- 
tion. He  feels  that  there  is  scarcely  any  man  so  stead- 
ily serious  as  not  to  complain  that  the  papers  have 
had  a severity  of  dictatorial  instruction  too  seldom 
relieved,  and  that  the  sternness  of  the  Rambler's  phil- 
osophy has  driven  the  reader  to  more  cheerful  compan- 
ions. In  his  pictures  of  life,  the  writer  admits  that 
he  has  never  striven  for  noverly.  "Some  enlargement 
may  be  allowed  to  declamation  and  some  exaggeration 
to  burlesque;  but  as  they  deviate  further  from  reality 

1Ibid. I,  118. 
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they  become  less  useful,  because  their  lessons  will 


fail  of  application."  Johnson  ends  The  Rambler  series 
with  the  remark: 


The  essays  professedly  serious,  if  I have  been 
able  to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  found 
exactly  conformable  to  the  licentiousness  and  lev- 
ity of  the  present  age.  I therefore  look  back  on 
this  part  of  my  work  with  pleasure,  which  no  blame 
or  praise  of  man  can  diminish  or  augment.  I shall 
never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  ob- 
tain in  any  other  cause,  if  I can  be  numbered  among 
the  writers,  who  havj  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and 
confidence  to  truth. 


Boswell  remarks  that  in  no  writings  can  be  found 
more  "bark  and  steel  for  the  mind"  than  in  The  Rambler. 
The  subjects  cover  a wide  range  of  moral  topics,,  but 
deal  chiefly  with  the  problem  of  human  happiness  and 
the  obstacles  to  that  happiness. 

The  necessity  and  danger  of  looking  into  the  fu- 
ture is  a recurring  theme.  In  the  second  paper,  the 
writer  observes  that  "the  mind  of  man  is  never  satis- 
fied with  the  objects  immediately  before  it,  but  is  al- 
ways breaking  away  from  the  present  moment,  and  losing 
itself  in  schemes  of  future  felicity;  • • We  forget 
the  proper  use  of  the  time  now  in  our  power  to  pro- 


^The  Rambler.  No.  208. 
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vide  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which,  perhaps,  may 
never  be  granted  us."  Johnson  admits  that  the  qual- 
ity of  looking  ahead  is  an  unavoidable  condition  of 
being,  but  as  the  individual  reaches  his  goal,  he 
continually  varies  the  horizon  of  his  prospects.  The 
end  of  his  present  effort  will  be  only  a means  to 
further  endeavors.  The  natural  flight  of  the  human 
mind,  the,  is  "not  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but 
from  hope  to  hope."  The  writer  cautions  against  in- 
dulging too  early  in  the  raptures  of  success  and  suf- 
fering the  imagination  to  riot  in  the  fruition  of 
some  future  good,  till  the  time  of  obtaining  that 
good  has  slipped  away. 

In  The  Rambler.  No.  8,  he  again  cautions  against 
directing  the  mind  to  futurity,  and  he  warns  against 
letting  the  thoughts  dwell  wistfully  on  what  is  another's. 
"It  is  easy  to  think  on  that  which  may  be  gained,  till 
at  last  we  resolve  to  gain  it,  and  to  image  the  hap- 
piness of  particular  conditions,  till  we  can  be  easy 
in  no  other."  The  wish  is  father  to  the  act:  "He 

therefore  that  would  govern  his  actions  by  the  laws  of 
virtue,  must  regulate  his  thoughts  by  those  of  reason; 
he  must  keep  guilt  from  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and 
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remember  that  the  pleasures  of  fancy,  and  emotions  of 


desire,  are  more  dangerous  as  they  are  more  hidden.  . " 

Futurity,  as  it  affects  procrastination  in  the 
present,  is  the  subject  for  a later  Rambler.1  "The 
certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the  probabili- 
ty that  it  will  be  much  shorter  than  nature  allows, 
ought  to  awaken  every  man  to  the  active  prosecution 
of  whatever  he  is  desirous  to  perform."  Johnson  gives 
as  the  occasion  for  this  paper  his  own  deliberation 
on  the  preceding  morning  when  he  was  endeavoring  to 
make  a choi.ce  of  subject  for  The  Rambler.  After  a 
time  of  meditation,  he  grew  more  irresolute,  and 
every  moment's  idleness  increased  the  difficulty  of 
beginning  his  task.  At  last  a summons  from  the  press 
warned  him  that  his  paper  was  due,  and  he  was  neces- 
sitated to  write  immediately.  Johnson  remarks  that 
the  folly  of  delaying  to  the  furure  what  can  not  be 
avoided  is  a general  weakness  of  mankind,  despite 
the  instruction  of  moralists,  and  it  becomes  one  of 
the  most  pertinacious  of  passions.  Here  we  find  a re- 
flection of  Johnson's  own  life-long  struggle  against 
indolence. 

^The  xiambler.  No.  8. 
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That  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  external 
circumstances  is  the  subject  of  the  sixth  Rambler. 
Johnson  disapproves  of  the  stoics'  attempt  to 
make  man’s  contentment  entirely  independent  of  his 
environment.  The  experience  of  every  hour,  says 
the  Doctor,  confutes  the  stoics'  theory;  however, 
we  may  properly  inquire  how  near  to  this  enviable 
state  we  may  approach.  Johnson  scoffas  at  a passage 
which  he  has  recently  read  in  a Oowley  preface,  in 
which  the  poet  proposes  to  retire  to  an  American 
plantation  "to  forsake  this  world  forever,  with 
all  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  it,  and  to  bury 
myself  there  in  some  obscure  retreat,  but  not  with- 
out the  consolation  of  letters  and  philosophy." 

Johnson  indicates  the  fallacy  of  the  belief 
that  a man  may  set  sail  with  a fair  wind  and  leave 
behind  him  all  his  cares  * incumbrances,  and  calami- 
ties. With  a touch  of  humor  the  writer  remarks 
that  if  Cowley's  purpose  was  only  to  bury  himself 
in  some  obscure  retreat,  he  might  have  found  in  his 
own  country  "innumerable  coverts  sufficiently  dark 
to  have  concealed  the  genius  of  Cowley,"  and  that 
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even  those  to  whom  he  was  formerly  best  known  would 
very  patiently  support  his  absence  when  they  had 
tried  a little  to  live  without  him,  Johnson  analyzes 
the  psychological  processes  by  which  Cowley  may  have 
arrived  at  such  a resolution  and  concludes  that 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  company  or  fatigued  by  his 
work,  he  imagined  to  himself  the  happiness  of  leisure 
and  retreat,  so  that  he  determined  to  enjoy  them  for 
the  future  without  interruption,  Cowley  forgot  the 
important  truth  that  solitude  and  quiet  are  welcome 
only  as  a relief  from  hurry  and  labor,  Mfor  such  are 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  through  all  its  parts, 
that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest,  hurry  and  retire- 
ment, endear  each  other  . , " 

Johnson  ends  with  the  statement  of  one  of  his 
main  principles:  Cowley,  he  says,  never  suspected  that 

the  cause  of  his  unhappiness  was  within,  that  his  own 
passions  were  not  sufficiently  regulated,  and  that  his 
own  impatience  would  accompany  him  over  the  sea  and  find 
its  way  to  his  American  elysium.  Had  Cowley  made  the  ex- 
periment, remarks  the  writer,  he  would  have  been  soon 
convinced  that  the  "fountain  of  content"  springs  from 
the  mind;  and  "that  he  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of 
humanity  as  to  seek  happiness  by  changing  anything  but 
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his  own  disposition  will  waste  his  life  in  fruitless 
efforts,  and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he  purposes  to 
remove* " 

Johnson  frequently  ridicules  the  stoics;  yet 
he  advocates  that  every  man  should  furnish  his  mind 
with  those  principles  ty  which  he  may  be  enabled  to 
bear  calamity  with  dignity  and  patience.  In  Rambler. 

No  32,  he  remarks  that  the  great  remedy  which  Heaven 
has  put  into  our  hands  is  patience,  by  which,  though 
we  cannot  lessen  the  torments  of  the  body,  we  can  in 
a large  measure  preserve  the  peace  of  the  mind*  "and 
shall  suffer  only  the  natural  and  genuine  force  of  an 
evil,  without  heightening  its  acrimony  or  prolonging 
its  effects."  The  writer  becomes  practical  when  he 
remarks  that  in  the  evils  allotted  by  Providence,  such 
as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the  senses,  or  old 
age,  impatience  can  do  no  good,  but  will  deprive  the 
sufferer  of  the  consolations  of  others,  "by  drifing 
away  from  us  those  by  whose  conversation  or  advice  we 
might  be  amused  or  helped." 

The  Doctor  cautions  against  confusing  patience 
and  submission  with  cowardice  and  indolence.  We  are 
not  to  repine,  but  should  struggle  against  our  troubles 
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if  they  admit  a remedy.  In  cases  of  painful  diseas- 
es, the  writer  believes  patience  to  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult. He  states  that  every  extravagance  but  im- 
piety may  easily  be  forgiven  such  a sufferer.  Yet, 
suggest  Johnson,  the  greatest  anguish  which  human 
wit  can  contrive,  or  human  malice  can  inflict  has 
been  at  some  time  endured  with  constancy.  Though 
the  pains  of  disease  may  be  greater  than  those  of 
artificial  torture,  they  are  therefore  in  their  own 
nature  shorter.  "I  think  there  is  some  reason  for 
questioning  whether  the  body  and  mind  are  not  so 
proportioned  that  the  one  can  bear  all  that  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  other,  whether  virtue  cannot  stand 
its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a soul  well 
principled  will  not  be  separated  sooner  than  sub- 
dued • 

Johnson  objects  to  the  general  precept  given  for 
enduring  the  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  the 
passions,  such  as  bereavement  and  loss  of  fortune.  The 
precept  in  such  cases  is  usually  "not  to  take  pleasure 

^Boswell  says  of  this  statement:  "I  never  read 

. • • sentence  without  feeling  my  frame  thrill.'1  Of 
The  Rambler  paper  from  which  it  is  taken  he  says,  "No. 

32  on  patience,  even  under  extreme  misery  is  wonderful- 
ly lofty,  and  as  much  above  the  rant  of  stoicism  as  the 
Sun  of  Revelation  is  brighter  than  the  twilight  of  Pagan 
philosophy."  I,  127. 
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in  anything,  of  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  se- 
cure for  ourselves."  The  counsel,  he  says,  is  no 
doubt  wise,  but  it  is  like  telling  one  not  to  walk 
for  fear  that  he  may  stumble.  Instead,  the  author 
suggests : 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  enjoy  blessings 
with  confidence  as  well  as  to  resign  them  with 
submission,  and  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of 
good  which  we  possess  without  insolence  or  vo- 
luptuousness, as  for  the  restitution  of  that 
which  we  lose  without  despondency  or  murmurs. 

No  52  recommends  the  contemplation  of  the  sor- 
rows of  others  as  a consolation  for  grief.  Lipsius, 
the  Stoic  philosopher,  recommended  such  consolation 
in  his  writings;  however,,  the  common  voice  of  the 
multitude,  which,  in  cases  that  relate  to  the  heart 
of  man,  Johnson  believes  to  be  more  decisive  than 
the  learning  of  Lipsius,  has  justified  the  advice  of 
the  Stoic  on  this  procedure.  The  Doctor  gives  as 
proof  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  comforts  which 
one  neighbour  administers  to  another  is  the  relation 
of  a like  calamity,  combined  with  circumstances  of 
even  greater  bitterness.  Contemplation  of  the  miser- 
ies of  others  results  in  some  consolation  for  grief  for 
two  reasons:  it  furnishes  new  employment  for  the  mind; 
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it  supples  the  opportunities  for  making  comparisons 
in  favor  of  the  sufferer.  Johnson  explains  the  latter 
with  a quotation  from  Lucretius: 

It  is  pleasing  to  look  from  shore  upon  the  tu- 
mults of  a storm,  and  to  see  a ship  struggling 
with  the  billows;  it  is  pleasing,  not  because 
pain  of  another  gives  us  delight,  but  because 
we  have  a stronger  impression  of  the  happiness 
of  safety. 

Johnson  warns  against  believing  that  the  miser- 
ies of  this  world  are  necessarily  a punishment  from 
God.  "One  evidence  of  a future  state  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  any  present  reward  for  goodness."  The 
distresses  of  some  of  the  good  men  of  the  world 
are  sufficient  proof  that  these  miseries  are  not 
signs  of  God's  disapprobation. 

Many  of  The  Rambler  papers  deal  with  a practi- 
cal consideration  of  money,  its  use  and  misuse.  No. 

26  purports  to  be  the  letter  of  a young  man  come  to 
financial  grief  through  the  over-indulgence  of  his 
uncle.  The  boy  had  been  sent  to  an  expensive  school, 
where  he  associated  with  youths  who  frequently  re- 
marked that  though  their  fathers  had  sent  them  to 
the  university,  they  were  not  under  the  necessity 
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of  living  by  their  learning*  The  lad  became  popu- 
lar with  the  youths  and  was  soon  persuaded  that  he 
had  too  much  liveliness  of  imagination  to  be  able 
to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law;  consequently 
he  gave  himself  up  to  "more  airy  and  elegant  parts 
of  learning."  His  uncle  frequently  wrote  admonitory 
letters,  but  the  youth  "could  not  but  wonder,  how  a 
man  confined  to  the  country,  and  acquainted  with  the 
present  system  of  things,  should  imagine  himself  quali- 
fied to  instruct  a rising  genius,  born  to  give  laws 
to  the  age,  refine  its  taste,  and  multiply  its  pleas- 
ures." The  uncle  finally  withdrew  the  boy’s  allowance; 
and  friends  and  admirers  soon  were  no  more*  The  youth 
entered  into  a state  of  dependence.  He  relates  the 
miseries  of  such  a condition:  "If  it  be  unhappy  to 

have  one  patron,  what  is  his  misery  who  has  many?  I 
have  found  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  liberty  every  mo- 
ment sinking  in  me,  and  a servile  cfear  of  displeasing 
stealing  by  degrees  upon  all  my  behaviour,  till  no  word, 
or  look,  or  action,  was  my  own.  As  the  solicitude  to 
please  increased,  the  power  of  pleasing  grew  less,  and 
I was  always  clouded  with  diffidence  where  it  was  most 
my  interest  to  shine." 

The  miseries  of  a spendthrift  form  the  theme  for 
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The  Rambler.,  No.  53,  in  which  the  writer  remarks, 

"There  is  scarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life 
any  so  generally  dreaded  as  poverty.  . . It  is  im- 
possible to  pass  a day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes 
of  men,  without  seeing  how  much  indigence  is  exposed 
to  contumely,  neglect,  and  insult  ..."  In  all  other 
evils  the  heart  is  often  sustained  by  true  or  false 
notions  of  dignity  and  reputation;  but  in  poverty 
there  is  nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy*  The  body 
and  mind  suffer  together,  and  the  miseries  have  no  al- 
leviation. The  hardships  are  without  honor  and  the  la- 
bors without  reward.  Of  the  calamities  of  poverty 
there  seems  to  be  a general  conviction,  as  the  whole 
world  is  put  in  motion  by  some  hope  of  gain.  However, 
there  are  always  some  persons  whose  passions  and  follies 
lead  them  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general 
maxims  of  wisdom.  These  people  seem  to  "rush  upon  poverty 
with  the  same  eagerness  with  which  others  avoid  it."  ffohn 
son  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  paper  is  not  to  expos- 
tulate against  those  who  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive 
schemes,  but  rather  to  demur  against  those  who  are  thought 
less,  negligent,  and  dissolute:  those  who  have  been  en- 

gaged in  habits  of  expense  disproportionate  to  their  con- 
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dition,  but  who  lack  will  power  to  change  their  ways 
and  who  thus  sink  every  hour  deeper  into  "the  gulfs  of 
misery."  Such  people  are  advancing  toward  disaster  by 
soft  approaches  and  are  destroying  themselves  by  slow 
poison.  Such  conduct  is  so  absurd  to  the  rational  mind, 
that  only  experience  could  convince  one  of  its  possibili- 
ty. The  applause  which  the  spendthrift  receives  for  his 
extravagance  is  from  worthless  persons  who  consider  him 
subservient  to  their  purposes,  and  who  will  turn  against 
him  when  his  money  is  gone. 

To  make  happiness  sincere,  says  Johnson,  we  must 
believe  it  to  be  lasting*  The  spendthrift  knows  that  his 
money  soon  must  be  gone;  so  he  murmurs  at  his  own  en- 
joyments and  "poisons  the  bowl  by  reflection  on  the 
cost,"  but  he  lacks  firmness  to  deny  his  passions. 

In  The  Rambler,  No  58,  Johnson  treats  with  some 
of  the  limitations  of  money.  He  states  that  though  mo- 
ralists have  often  considered  the  folly  of  devoting 
life  to  the  accumulation  of  riches,  the  writer  doubts  if 
even  one  convert  to  the  theory  has  ever  been  made.  How- 
ever, since  it  is  the  business  of  the  moral  philosopher 
to  "detect  the  frauds  of  fortune,"  the  writer  enumerates 
some  of  the  limitations  of  wealth: 
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Wealth  is  nothing  in  itself,  it  is  not  useful 
but  when  it  departs  from  us;  its  value  is  found 
only  in  that  which  it  can  purchase,  which,  if  we 
suppose  it  put  to  its  best  use  by  those  that  possess 
it,  seems  not  much  to  deserve  the  desire  or  envy 
of  a wise  man*  It  is  certain  that,  with  regard  to 
corporeal  enjoyment,  money  can  neither  open  new 
avenues  to  pleasure,  nor  block  up  the  passages  of 
anguish. 


Disease  and  infirmity  will  continue  in  spite  of 
wealth.  Wealth  cannot  quicken  the  mind  nor  confer 
greatness.  We  find  the  wealthy  "oppressed  with  their 
own  abundance,  luxurious  without  pleasure,  idle  without 
ease,  impatient  and  querulous  in  themselves  ..." 

Numerous  of  The  Rambler  papers  are  devoted  to  the 
affairs  of  women.  Johnson  gives  advice  on  all  manner 
of  feminine  problems:  to  a young  lady  in  service,1  to 

a woman  who  has  lost  her  money  at  cards,2  to  a young 
lady  impatient  to  see  London,3  to  married  and  unmar- 
ried ladies,^-  to  a lady  possessing  great  beauty. ^ He 
discusses  the  miseries  of  prostitution, ^ "the  unhappi- 
ness of  women  whether  married  or  single','^  fortune-hunt- 
ing? the  misery  of  "a  modish  lady  in  solitude,"2  the 


^The  Rambler.  No 
2 Ibid.,  No.  15. 

3 Ibid. , No.  62 
4Ibid,  No  97. 

5 Ibid.,  No. 130. 


12 * 6Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8Ibid. 

9Ibid. 


, No.  170,  171,  107. 
> No  39. 

, No  182. 
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over-timidity  of  women,1 2  a gay  widow’s  impatience 

2 

over  the  growth  of  her  daughter,  the  employments  of 
a housewife  in  the  country. 

The  problems  of  marriage  form  a frequent  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  In  The  Rambler,  no  39„Johnson 
remarks  that  women  are  generally  unhappy  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  have  husbands.  If  they  refuse  the  soci- 
ety of  men  and  "continue  in  that  state  which  is  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  place  happiness  most  in  their  own 
power,  they  seldom  give  those  that  frequent  their  con- 
versation any  exalted  notions  of  the  blessing  of  liber- 
ty." 

Hueh  of  the  unhappiness  of  marriage  he  attributes 
to  the  habit  of  parents  in  making  the  choice  of  hus- 
band for  their  daughters.  However,  those  free  to  choose 
their  own  mates  have  seldom  taken  any  great  advantage  of 
their  liberty  and  often  have  made  choices  by  motives 
"trifling  as  those  of  a girl,  or  mercenary  as  those  of 
a miser." 

The  Rambler.  No.  18,  comments  that  the  general 
state  of  marriage  is  unhappy.  Since  most  writers  are 


1Ibid.,  No.  34.  3Ibid. . No.  31. 

2Ibld.  , No.  55. 
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men,  the  blame  for  this  universal  grievance  has 
generally  been  placed  on  women.  The  Rambler,  being 
now  in  the  cool  maturity  of  life,  proposes  to  view 
the  problem  impartially.  With  this  purpose  in  mind, 
he  has  reviewed  the  lives  of  his  friends  who  have 
been  least  successful  connubially,  and  has  con- 
sidered by  v/hat  motives  they  undertook  matrimony  and 
by  what  principles  they  made  their  choice. 

Prudentius  had  searched,  not  for  beauty  or  in- 
tellect, but  for  ten  thousand  pounds.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  never  again  enjoyed  one  hour*s  happiness,  as 
Furia,  his  wife,  was  a woman  of  mean  intellects,  vi- 
olent passions,  strong  voice,  and  low  education. 

Florentius,  the  next  bachelor  to  marry,  met 
Zephyretta  at  a horse-race.  He  immediately  fell  in 
love  and  married,  unable  until  too  late  to  distinguish 
between  the  smile  of  allurement  and  that  of  cheerful- 
ness. Zephyretta  had  in  twenty-four  hours  after  their 
marriage  spent  her  stock  of  repartee,  gone  round  the 
circle  of  her  airs,  and  had  nothing  left  but  child- 
ish insipidity  and  the  desire  to  practise  her  arti- 
fices upon  new  men. 

Melissus  was  the  next  married.  "He  had  passed 
through  the  various  scenes  of  gayety  with  that  indif- 
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ference  and  possession  of  himself,  natural  to  men 
who  have  something  higher  and  nobler  in  their  pros- 
pect.'1 Retiring  for  the  summer  to  a village,  he  met 
and  married  Ianthe.  Then  began  their  unhappiness. 
Melissus  had  seen  Ianthe  in  only  one  scene,  where 
there  had  been  nothing  to  produce  desires  contrary 
to  his  own.  When  the  two  returned  to  the  city,  he 
found  her  expensive  in  her  diversions,  vehement  and 
insatiate  in  her  pleasures,  however  dangerous  to  her 
reputation,  and  eager  for  applause. 

Prosapius  married  his  housekeeper  and  was  soon 
ashamed  to  sit  at  his  own  table.  Avaro  married  a 
woman  of  bad  reputation  in  order  to  receive  a large 
estate.  Too  late  he  perceived  that  any  amount  of 
fortune  is  insufficient  to  give  "that  happiness  which 
is  to  be  found  only  with  a woman  of  virtue." 

In  all  of  these  marriages,  the,  in  taking  the 
most  important  step  in  life,  his  friends  had  shown 
not  even  the  discernment  necessary  in  choosing  a 
friend.  They  had  failed  to  find  happiness  for  lack 
of  consideration  that  "marriage  is  the  strictest  tie 

of  perpetual  friendship;  that  there  can  be  no  friend- 
ship without  confidence,  and  no  confidence  without  in- 
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tegrity;  and  that  he  must  expect  to  be  wretched 
who  pays  to  beauty,  riches,  or  politeness  that 
regard  which  only  virtue  and  piety  can  claim." 

The  Rambler,  No.  35,  purports  to  be  a let- 
ter from  one  who  has  married  for  fortune  rather 
than  for  love.  The  letter  relates  the  resultant 
miseries. 

No.  45  is  supposedly  a communication  from 
a reader  who  objects  to  the  Rambler's  general  classi- 
fication of  marriages  as  unhappy.  Indeed,  says  the 
writer,  one  frequently  hears  both  sexes  repine  at 
their  change  and  repent  the  folly  of  their  marriage; 
however,  they  forget  that  former  days  seem  happy 
in  retrospect,  not  only  because  of  the  single  state, 
but  also  because  this  former  time  was  the  period  of 
youth,  gayety,  light-heartedness,  health,  ardour, 
and  hope.  The  writer  comments,  "I  am  afraid  that 
whether  married  or  unmarried,  we  shall  find  the 
vesture  of  terrestrial  existence  more  heavy  and  cum- 
brous the  longer  it  is  worn." 

"That  husbands  and  wives  censure  themselves 
for  the  indiscretion  of  their  choice  is  not  suf- 
ficient proof  that  they  have  chosen  ill,  since  we 
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see  the  same  discontent  at  every  other  part  of  life 
which  we  cannot  change."  Every  man  feels  the  incon- 
veniences of  his  own  station  and  thinks  those  of  any 
other  less  because  he  has  not  experienced  them.  Wives 
and  husbands  do  indeed  incessantly  complain  of  each 
other,  but  we  know  "upon  how  small  occasions  some 
minds  burst  out  into  lamentations  and  reproaches,  and 
how  naturally  every  anival  revenges  his  pain  upon 
those  who  happen  to  be  near,  without  any  nice  exam- 
ination of  its  cause. 

The  writer  lays  much  of  the  blame  for  unhappy 
marriages  upon  the  fact  that  courtship  is  a time  when 
both  parties  bend  every  effort  to  keep  their  true  na- 
tures from  being  known.  "From  the  time  that  their  love 
is  avowed,  neither  sees  the  other  but  in  a mask,  and 
the  cheat  is  managed  often  on  both  sides  with  so  much 
art,  and  discovered  afterward  with  so  much  abruptness, 
that  each  has  reason  to  suspect  that  some  transforma- 
tion has  happened  on  the  wedding  night,  and  that,  by  a 
strange  imposture,  one  has  been  courted,  and  another 
married. " 

Several  letters  arrive  from  Hymenaeus,  a much 
sought-after  bachelor,  who  on  numerous  occasion  dis 
covered  the  true  nature  of  his  prospective  bride  just 
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in  time  to  be  saved  from  the  fatal  step.  No  167 
is  a letter  from  two  happily-wed  people--evidently 
the  same  Hymeneus  a.nd  his  bride,  Tranquilla.  "There 
is  at  least  this  reason  why  we  should  be  less  de- 
ceived in  our  connubial  hopes  than  many  who  enter  in- 
to the  same  state,  that  we  have  allowed  our  minds  to 
form  no  unreasonable  expectations,  nor  vitiated  our 
fancies,  in  the  soft  hours  of  courtship,  with  visions 
of  felicity  which  human  power  cannot  bestow  or  of  per- 
fection which  human  virtue  cannot  attain."  The  two 
have  accepted  the  fact  that  as  there  are  advantages 
in  the  married  state,  there  are  also  inconveniences 
to  be  endured.  They  expect  that  on  many  occasions 
their  opinions  and  inclinations  will  differ.  They 
know  also  that  "the  time  of  listlessness  and  satiety, 
of  peevishness  and  discontent,  must  come  at  last,  in 
which  we  shall  be  driven  for  relief  to  shows  and 
recreations;  that  the  uniformity  of  life  must  be  some- 
times diversified,  and* the  vacuities  of  conversation 
sometimes  supplied.  The  two  rejoice,  however,  that 
they  have  stores  of  novelty  yet  unexhausted,  by  which 
life,  "when  it  shall  become  vapid  or  bitter,  may  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  sweetness  and  sprightliness  and 
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again  irritate  the  appetite,  and  again  sparkle  in 
the  cup*” 

For  many  reasons  Hymenaeus  and  Tranquilla 
feel  that  their  marriage  should  continue  to  be  hap- 
py* Their  birth  and  fortunes  are  without  disparity; 
both  have  mingled  much  with  the  world,  and  both  have 
read  widely;  consequently  they  have  ample  material 
for  conversation.  There  are  no  debts  to  be  paid 
by  "imperceptible  deductions  from  avowed  expenses, 

. . . no  interviews  with  needy  relations  . . .We 
considered  marriage  as  the  most  solemn  league  of 
perpetual  friendship,  a state  from  which  artifice 
and  concealment  are  to  be  banished  forever,  and  in 
which  every  act  of  dissimulation  is  a breach  of  faith." 

The  writers  recognize  that  their  hopes  for  hap- 
piness may  be  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  the  letter 
concludes: 

If  all  our  prudence  has  been  vain,  and  we  are 
doomed  to  give  one  instance  more  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  discernment,  we  shall  comfort 
ourselves  amidst  our  disappointments,  that  we 
were  not  betrayed  by  such  delusions  as  caution 
could  not  escape,  since  we  sought  happiness  only 
in  the  arms  of  virtue. 


Such  are  the  conditions  which  Johnson  evident- 
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seem  impossible  that  conviction  would  be  on  one  side 
and  practice  on  another.  One  would  suppose  that  either 
a man  must  believe  that  virtue  will  make  him  happy  and 
resolve  therefore  to  be  virtuous,  or  think  that  he  may 
be  happy  without  virtue,  and  therefore  cast  off  all 
care  but?  for  his  present  interest.  But  to  the  moral 
philosopher  versed  in  the  living  world,  it  is  clear 
that  most  minds  are  slaves  of  external  circumstances 
and  bend  to  any  importunity  that  seems  important  at 
the  moment.  Johnson  believes  that  women  are  especial- 
ly the  creatures  of  circumstance  and  that  "neither  edu- 
cation nor  reason  gives  them  much  security  against  the 
influence  of  example."  It  is  certain,  he  states,  that 
female  goodness  seldom  keeps  its  ground  against  laugh- 
ter, flattery,  or  fashion.  Since  human  goodness  is  in 
such  a precarious  state,  each  individual  should  consider 
himself  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  encouraging 
virtue  in  others  through  his  own  virtuous  conduct. 

The  value  of  good  humour  forms  the  theme  for  The 
Rambler.  No.  72.  Good  humour  Johnson  considers  as  the 
"balm  of  being*"  without  which  "virtue  may  awe  by  its  dig- 
nity, and  amaze  by  its  brightness,  but  must  always  be 
viewed  at  a distance,  and  will  scarcely  gain  a friend 
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or  attract  an  imitator."  The  writer  realizes  the  psy- 
chological and  social  value  of  tact  and  good  humour. 

It  is  well  known,  he  says,  that  the  most  certain  way 
to  give  any  man  pleasure  is  to  persuade  him  that  you 
receive  pleasure  from  him,  to  encourage  him  to  free- 
dom and  confidence,  and  to  avoid  any  such  appearance 
of  superiority  as  may  overbear  and  depress  him.  The 
"darlings  of  the  world"  are  those  who  endeavor  to  so- 
licit kindness  rather  than  to  raise  esteem.  Prince 
Henry's  remark  on  the  death  of  Falstaff  that  he  "could 
have  better  spared  a better  man"  Johnson  gives  as  evi- 
dence of  the  precedence  which  the  quality  of  good  hu- 
mour often  has  over  superior  qualities  of  character. 

Friendship  is  another  favorite  theme  of  The 
Rambler.  No.  64  considers  some  of  the  qualities 
requisite  for  satisfactory  friendships.  The  greater 
part  of  mankind,  believes  Johnson,  content  themselves 
without  real  friends.  Multitudes  are  completely  un- 
qualified for  such  benevolence  because  of  their  per- 
petual preoccupation  with  their  own  personal  interests 
and  their  unresisting  subjection  to  passions.  Others 
are  unfitted  for  friendship  because  they  are  easily 
influenced  by  gossip  and  ready  to  listen  to  every  sus- 
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picion.  Some  are  impatient  of  contradiction;  others 
are  too  profuse  with  their  own  secrets  and  with  those 
of  their  friends. 

Concerning  the  positive  requirements  for  friend- 
ship, Johnson  suggests  that  there  must  be  equal  vir- 
tue on  both  sides  and  virtue  of  the  same  kind.  Friend- 
ship must  be  composed  both  of  esteem  and  affection.  A 
uniformity  in  political  and  religious  opinions  is  gen- 
erally desirable  between  friends,  so  that  the  partici- 
pants may  avoid  constant  friction  and  debate.  There 
should  be  no  great  superiority  on  either  side:  "Bene- 

fits which  cannot  be  repaid,  and  obligations  which  can- 
not be  discharged  are  not  commonly  found  to  increase 
affection;  they  excite  gratitude.  . . but  commonly 
take  away  that  easy  freedom  and  familiarity  of  inter- 
course, without  which  • . . there  cannot  be  friendship." 

Johnson's  habitual  preoccupation  with  the  subject 
of  death  makes  itself  evident  in  his  periodical  writings. 
The  ilambler  . No  71,  expounds  the  theme,  "Life  is  short." 
Though  reason  proves  the  truth  of  the  statement,  each 
individual  seems  to  feel  that  he  is  marked  out  to  reach 
the  utmost  verge  of  human  existence,  and  to  see  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  fall  into  the  grave.  "We  act  as  if 
life  were  without  end,  though  we  see  and  confess  its 
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uncertainty  and  shortness."  Johnson  concludes  that  since 
"he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a little  while,  every 
man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  t&me  to  waste."  Those 
who  are  already  growing  old  should  consider  their  remain- 
ing time  as  the  last  trust  of  heaven,  and  not  one  minute 
should  be  lost. 

No  78  suggests  that  perhaps  mortality  is  too  fre- 
quent to  excite  apprehension.  Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost, 
represented  Adam  as  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  the  sight 
of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on  the  mount  of  vision.  John- 
son comments,  "surely  nothing  can  so  much  disturb  the 
passions,  or  perplex  the  intellects  of  man,  as  the  dis- 
ruption of  his  union  with  visible  nature;  a separation 
from  all  that  has  hitherto  delighted  or  engaged  him.  . . 
and  what  is  above  all  distressful  and  alarming,  the  final 
sentence  and  unalterable  allotment."  Yet  we  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  death  that  we  turn  indifferently 
away  to  trifling  pleasures.  Johnson  believes  that  the 
subject  of  death  "ought  to  predominate  in  our  minds,  as 
an  habitual  and  settled  principle,  always  operating,  though 
not  always  perceived."  As  men  grow  older  they  grow  more 
hardened  to  the  sight  of  death  and  can  look  with  uncon- 
cern on  the  death  of  a companion.  Svery  funeral,  admon- 
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ishes  Johnson,  should  be  considered  as  a summons 
to  prepare  for  that  state  into  which  we  know  that 
we  must  some  time  enter.  "To  neglect  at  any  time 
preparation  for  death  is  to  sleep  on  our  post  at 
a siege;  but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,  is  to  sleep 
at  an  attack."  The  writer  concludes  that  the  great 
incentive  to  virtue  is  the  reflection  that  we  must 
die.  Therefore,  whenever  we  see  a funeral  we  should 
consider  how  soon  we  may  be  added  to  the  number 
whose  probation  is  past,  and  whose  happiness  or 
misery  shall  endure  forever." 

The  Idler 

On  April  15,  1758,  Johnson  began  a new  periodi- 
cal paper  entitled  The  Idles  in  which  he  continued 
the  role  of  moral  philosopher.  Of  this  work  Boswell 
remarks  that  it  has  less  body  and  more  spirit  than 
The  Rambler.  In  The  Idler  Johnson  describes  the  mis- 
eries of  idleness  "with  the  lively  sensations  of  one 
who  has  felt  them."  Although  the  subject  of  idleness 
predominates,  there  is  frequent  repetition  of  some  of 
The  Rambler  themes. 

The  Murphy  edition  of  the  periodical  papers  re- 
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prints  an  advertisement  of  The  Idler,  which  states 
the  purpose  of  the  publication: 


Dr.  Johnson  . . . seems  to  have  studied  to 
make  the  papers  which  constitute  the  Idler  to 
be  in  keeping  with  its  title.  He  lays  aside 
austerity,  and  assumes  a style  more  easy  and 
less  vigorous,  . . . Great  depth  of  thought 
and  profound  research  into  motives  and  prin- 
ciples would  not  well  become  an  Idler.  He  should 
look  upon  men  and  manners  as  one  desirous  of 
passing  his  life  with  as  little  trouble,  as 
would  comport  with  his  general  character-- 
which  is  simply  to  know  something  of  the  mo- 
tives and  actions  by  which  society  is  governed, 
without  too  laborious  investigation  of  the  one, 
or  too  severe  a.  criticism  upon  the  other.  We 
accordingly  find  that  while  Dr.  Johnson  still 
continues  his  lectures  upon  human  life,  he  takes 
hold  of  the  local  follies  and  gayeties  of  his 
time,  seeks  to  place  common  occurrences  in  a 
stronger  light,  and  adverts  more  frequently  to 
the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day, 


Among  the  lighter  themes  of  The  Idler  are  the 
complaints  of  aggrieved  husbands.  Numerous  letters 
purport  to  be  communications  from  husbands  in  dis- 
tress. The  Idler,  No.  35>  is  a letter  of  complaint 
against  a wife  who  is  a "buyer  of  bargains."  The 
wife  never  passes  a shop  but  she  spies  something 
which  she  may  some  time  want.  Whatever  she  considers 


^Arthur  Murphy,  The  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
"Advertisement  to  The  Idler"  (New  York:  Harper  and 

Brothers,  1851)  I,  356. 
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cheap  she  feels  it  her  duty  as  an  economist  to  buy; 
in  consequence  the  household  is  encumbered  on  every 
side  with  '•useless  lumber."  The  Idler.  No  15,  com- 
plains of  a wife  who  can  find  no  duties  for  herself 
except  that  of  watching  her  husband  and  annoying  him 
at  his  work.  No  28  is  the  rueful  letter  from  a hus- 
band who  regrets  his  wife's  desire  for  publicity. 

The  problem  of  human  happiness  appears  in  The 
Idler.  The  subject,  which  furnishes  the  theme  for 
Rasselas . is  always  a favorite  with  Johnson.  The 
Idler.  No.  30,  expounds  the  theory  that  the  desires 
of  man  increase  with  his  acquisitions.  "Every  step 
which  he  advances  brings  something  within  his  view 
which  he  did  not  see  before,  and  which,  as  soon  as  he 
sees  it,  he  begins  to  want.  Where  necessity  ends, 
curiosity  begins;  and  no  sooner  are  we  supplied  with 
everything  that  nature  can  demand,  than  we  sit  down 
to  contrive  artificial  appetites." 

The  Idler,  No,  32,  deals  pessimistically  with 
the  theory  of  escape.  Johnson  reflects  upon  the  na- 
ture of  sleep  and  concludes  that  there  is  no  happiness 
or  honor  from  which  man  does  not  eagerly  descent  to  a 
state  of  unconscious  repose:  "that  the  best  condition 

of  life  is  such  that  we  contentedly  quit  its  good  to 
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be  disentangled  from  its  evils.”  All  envy,  says  John- 
son, would  be  extinguished,  if  it  were  universally 
known  that  there  are  none  to  be  envied.  ’’There  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  distinctions  of  mankind 
have  more  show  than  value,  when  it  is  found  that  all 
agree  to  be  weary  alike  of  pleasures  and  cares;  that 
the  powerful  and  the  weak,  the  celebrated  and  obscure, 
join  in  one  common  wish,  and  implore  from  nature's  hand 
the  nectar  of  oblivion.” 

Almost  every  man,  says  Johnson,  has  some  art  by 
which  he  steals  his  thoughts  away  from  his  present 
state.  Alexander,  the  Great,  added  intemperance  to 
sleep  "to  solace  with  the  fumes  of  wine  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world.”  Some  persons  escape  reality  through  day- 
dreams; others  seek  companionship.  The  end  is  always 
the  same:  escape  from  reality  and  forgetfulness  of 

self. 

The  Idler.  No  58,  deals  with  the  subject  of  hap- 
piness and  concludes  that  disillusionment  always  fol- 
lows fulfilment  of  hopes.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  hope; 
"for  hope  itself  is  happiness,  and  its  frustrations 
however  frequent,  are  yet  less  dreadful  than  its  ex- 
tinction. 

A similar  idea  occurs  in  Rasaelas.  The  prince  was 
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unahppy  as  long  as  he  had  nothing  to  wish  or  hope  for. 
While  he  was  on  his  quest  for  happiness,  with  certain 
aims  before  him,  he  found  zest  and  purpose  in  life. 

Tim  Ranger’s  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  sub- 
ject for  The  Idler.  No. 62  and  No.  64.  Like  Rasselas, 
Tim  was  unsuccessful  in  his  search.  He  appeals  to  the 
Idler: 


Tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  I must  do  next:  I 

have  health,  I have  money,  and  I hope  that  I 
have  understanding;  yet  with  all  these,  I have 
never  been  able  to  pass  a single  day  which  I did 
not  wish  at  an  end  before  sunset.  Tell  me,  dear 
Idler,  what  I shall  do. 


The  Idler  papers  end  on  a solemn  note  of  ex- 
hortation. The  termination  of  the  series  reminds 
Johnson  that  life  itself  is  drawing  to  its  termina- 
tion. ’’The  secret  horror  of  the  last  is  inseparable 
from  a thinking  being,  whose  life  is  limited  and  to 
whom  death  is  dreadful"  Johnson  hopes  that  when  the 
readers  see  his  "series  of  trifles"  brought  to  its 
close  they  will  consider  that,  by  outliving  The  Idler, 
they  have  passed  time  no  longer  in  their  power,  "that 
an  end  must  in  time  be  put  to  every  thing  great,  as 
to  every  thing  little;  that  to  life  must  come  its 
last  hour,  and  to  this  system  of  being  its  last  day.  . 
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the  day  in  which  every  work  of  the  hand,  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  heart,  shall  be  brought  to  judgment,  and 
an  everlasting  futurity  she'll  be  determined  by  the 
past. " 


The  Adventurer 

During  1753  Johnson  wrote  frequent  articles  for 
The  Adventurer,  which  were  similar  in  theme  to  The  Ram 
bier,  which  preceded  it,  and  to  The  Idler,  which  followed. 
A psychological  interest  into  underlying  motives  pre- 
vails in  many  of  The  Adventurer  articles. 

The  publication  has  been  generally  neglected  by 
Johson  commentators,  although  it  contains  all  the  im- 
portant phases  of  the  Doctor’s  thought.  There  is  the 
recurring  theme  of  the  problem  of  happiness;  there  is 
the  insistent  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  virtue. 
Practical  common  sense  and  the  facing  of  realities  are 
characteristics,  as  is  the  writer’s  frank  avowal  of  his 
purpose  as  a moral  philosopher. 

In  No.  137  he  speculates  upon  the  value  of  moral 
writings.  Soon  he  expects  to  conclude  his  writings  for 
the  periodical,  and  he  pauses  now  to  consider  the  pos- 
sible good  his  work  has  done.  The  author  is  not  wholly 
useless,  he  remarks,  who  provides  innocent  amusement  for 
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minds  which  might  otherwise  be  seeking  less  harmless 
recreation:  "There  are  in  the  present  state  of  things 

so  many  more  instigations  to  evil  than  incitements  to 
good,  that  he  who  keeps  men  in  a neutral  state,  may 
be  justly  considered  as  a benefactor  to  life."  How- 
ever, says  Johnson,  a man  who  entertains  himself  with 
moral  or  religious  treatises  will  probably  impercep- 
tibly advance  in  goodness. 

The  writer  makes  no  pretense  of  offering  to  the 
public  any  new  ideas.  The  following  remark  in  The  Ad 
venturer.  No.  137 » characterizes  Johnson's  own  moral 
writings: 

It  is,  however,  not  necessary,  that  a man  should 
forbear  to  write  till  he  has  discovered  some  truth 
unknown  before;  he  may  be  sufficiently  useful,  on- 
ly by  diversifying  the  surface  of  knowledge,  and 
luring  the  mind  by  a new  appearance  to  a second 
view  of  those  beauties  which  it  had  passed  over 
Inattentively  before. 

He  concludes  with  the  following  observation: 


That  the  world  has  grown  apparently  since  the 
publication  of  The  Adventurer,  I have  not  ob- 
served; but  I am  willing  to  think  that  many  have 
been  affected  by  single  sentiments,  of  which  it 
is  their  business  to  renew  the  impression;  that 
many  have  caught  hints  of  truth,  which  it  is  now 
their  duty  to  pursue;  and  that  those  who  have  re- 
ceived no  improvement  have  wanted  not  opportunity 
but  intention  to  improve. 
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No. 126  objects  to  the  general  opinion  among 
speculists  concerning  the  delights  of  retirement  and 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  country  life.  Piety  prac- 
tised in  solitude,  says  Johnson  may  give  fragrance 
to  the  winds  of  heaven,  but  it  bestows  no  assistance 
upon  earthly  beings,  and  therefore  is  completely  lack- 
ing in  beneficence. 

The  moral  good  of  physical  evils  is  the  subject 
of  The  Adventurer.  No.  120.  There  is  no  assertion  of 
which  we  more  readily  recognize  the  truth,  says  the 
writer,  than  "that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man,  that  our 
present  state  is  a state  of  danger  and  infelicity." 

The  whole  of  life,  past,  present,  and  future,  is  but 
a series  of  vicissitudes.  The  world,  at  its  best,  is 
only  a large  assembly  of  beings  "combining  to  counter- 
feit happiness  which  they  do  not  feel,  employing  every 
art  and  contrivance  to  embellish  life,  and  to  hide  their 
real  condition  from  the  eyes  of  one  another." 

Johnson  scoffs  at  the  moralists  who  claim  that 
every  man’s  fortune  is  in  his  own  power  and  that  happi- 
ness is  the  unfailing  consequence  of  virtue.  The  good 
men,,  as  well  as  any  other,  is  subject  to  suffering  by 
the  crimes  of  others,  the  treachery  of  friends,  the  dis- 
obedience of  children,  the  influences  of  natural  evil. 
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The  writer  agrees  with  the  moralists  who  claim 
that  the  miseries  of  life  are  proof  of  a future  state: 
"It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  Infinite  Benevo- 
lence would  create  a being  capable  of  enjoying  so 
much  more  than  is  here  to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified 
by  nature  to  prolong  pain  by  remembrance,  and  antici- 
pate it  by  terror,  if  he  was  not  designed  for  something 
nobler  and  better  than  a state  in  which  many  of  his 
faculties  can  serve  only  for  his  torment  ...” 

However,  thinks  Johnson,  the  chief  purpose  of 
evil  and  affliction  is  the  purification  of  the  heart 
of  man.  Unmitigated  good  fortune  would  make  us  live 
entirely  in  the  present  and  cause  us  to  become  care- 
less of  the  future  state  of  the  soul. 

The  question  of  happiness  is  considered  in  The 
Adventurer , No.  67,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  desires  always  increase  with  possessions;  the 
knowledge  that  something  remains  yet  unenjoyed  im- 
pairs our  enjoyment  of  the  good  before  us.  This 
favorite  theme  of  Johnson's  is  now  a familiar  one 
to  the  Johnson  student.  The  Doctor  concludes  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  happiness  comes  through  hu- 
man companionship,  when  one  may  receive  and  communi- 
cate assistance.  "Man  may,  indeed,  preserve  his  ex- 
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isfeence  in  solitude*  but  can  enjoy  it  only  in  soci- 
ety." 

Other  papers  from  The  Adventurer  deal  with  the 

causes  of  crime,1 2 3 4 5  the  willingness  of  men  to  deceive 

2 

themselves*  the  desirability  of  a superiority  rather 
than  an  inferiority  complex*^  th0  neeriect  of  little 
things*^  and  the  causes  of  falsehood.^  in  all  these 
Johnson  shows  an  acute  understanding  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  psychological  processes  which  motivate  ac- 
tion 

In  fhe  Adventurer,  then,  as  in  Johnson's  other 
moral  writings,  we  find  the  insistence  upon  virtue, 
the  belief  that  unhappiness  is  the  general  lot  of 
man,  the  conviction  that  desires  always  increase  with 
possessions,  the  theory  that  physical  evil  is  moral 
good,  and  frequent  exhortation  upon  the  imminence  of 
death.  There  is  a general  consideration  of  the  motives 
which  prompt  the  actions  of  mankind;  and  in  the  articles 
dealing  with  everyday  affairs,  there  is  a predominance 
of  practical  common  sense. 


1The  Adventurer,  Nos.  34,  41,  53* 

2Ibid. , No  69. 

3Ibid. , No.  81. 

4I_bid.,  No.  131. 

5Ibid.,  No.  50 
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Rasselas  / 

We  have  considered  in  this  chapter  the  les- 
ser-known works  of  Johnson,  rather  than  the  more 
popular  Rasselas . which  also  abounds  in  moral 
philosophy,  but  of  a similar  vein  as  that  found 
in  Irene  and  the  periodical  papers.  We  shall  here 
mention  Rasselas  only  as  a moral  allegory,  which 
Leslie  Stephen  describes  as  "little  more  than  a set 
of  essays  upon  life,  with  just  enough  story  to  hold 
it  together.  The  characters,  very  much  in  the  style 
of  The  Rambler . discuss  their  experiences  and  draw 
their  conclusions  concerning  life.  The  theme  of  the 
tale--the  futility  of  the  quest  for  happiness — has 
been  the  subject  most  frequently  considered  in  The 
Rambler.  The  Idler,  and  The  Adventurer.  Rasselas  is 
pessimistic  and  ironical,  but  never  despairing.  The 
"conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  concluded"  is  typical 
of  Johnsonian  resignation,  and  the  Doctor^  conviction 
that  unhappiness  is  the  general  lot  of  man. 

Rassela s has  been  treated  in  more  detail  in 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CONCLUSION 

The  philosophy  of  Samuel  Johnson  was  a gen- 
eralization of  his  own  experience.  The  physical 
handicaps  and  the  hardships  which  he  endured  early 
convinced  him  that  there  is  much  to  be  endured  and 
little  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  world,  but  that  "the 
great  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  into  our  hands 
is  patience  by  which  . . .we  can  in  a great  measure 
preserve  the  peace  of  mind." 

Johnson’s  constant  fear  of  insanity  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  insistence  upon  recognizing  the 
harsh  realities  of  life,  even  though  such  recogni- 
tion meant  the  tearing  away  of  every  shred  of  human 
comfort.  "All  power  of  fancy  over  reason,"  says 
Imlac,  "is  a degree  of  insanity,"1  and  in  Johnson's 
estimation  the  first  steps  to  insanity  lay  in  permit- 
ting fancy  to  accept  the  comfortable  illusions  of 
life.  For  this  reason  he  despised  the  affectation 
of  optimism.  In  Raaselas  he  faces  unflinchingly 

1The  History  of  Raaselas.  (Boston:  Sibley 
and  Ducker,  1891)  , p.  174-. 
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the  futility  of  the  search  for  happiness.  With 
dtoic  resignation  he  advises  the  pursuit  of  life 
as  it  is  to  be  found. 

The  great  stress  which  Johnson  places  upon 
virtue  is  a logical  corollary  to  his  conviction 
that  life  is  in  the  main  miserable.  Since  there 
is  no  chance  for  happiness  in  this  existence,  we 
must  all  direct  our  hopes  to  the  future  life.  The 
very  infelicities  of  this  existence  are  proof  of 
the  life  hereafter,  in  which  the  capacity  which 
God  has  given  us  for  happiness  may  find  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  in  which  the  injustices  of  this  world  may 
be  rectified.  Therefore,  with  seeming  Galvinistic 
insistence,  he  exhorted  his  readers  to  keep  the  day 
of  judgment  ever  in  mind,  so  that  by  virtuous  living 
they  might  finally  receive  salvation  and  enter  into 
the  promised  state  of  everlasting  happiness. 

Of  prime  importance  to  Johnson,  the,  were  his 
religious  hopes.  Ke  could  face  the  unhappy  realities 
of  this  life;  but  into  the  optimism  of  his  religious 
beliefs  he  wished  no  shred  of  doubt  to  enter.  It 
was  only  his  reliance  upon  a.  future  state  of  happiness 
which  made  the  present  miserable  existence  endurable. 
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That  the  keen,  inquiring  nature  of  his  intellect 
was  never  entirely  satisfied  by  his  closed-minded 
religious  attitude  is  apparent  from  his  "Prayers 
and  Meditations,"  as  well  as  from  his  habitual  ir- 
ritation over  sceptical  trends  in  theological  dis- 
cussions. He  could  never  completely  still  his  re- 
ligious doubts.  That  "obstinate  rationality,"  to 
which  he  credits  his  inability  to  become  a Papist 
was  no  doubt  likewise  responsible  for  his  inability 
to  accept  completely  all  religious  dogma  through 
faith  alone.  His  was  a constant  struggle  to  shield 
his  thoughts  from  religious  inquiry.  In  "Prayers 
and  Meditations"  we  find  frequent  prayers  for  strength 
against  the  tendency  toward  scepticism. 

To  the  detached  observer,  it  would  seem  that 
open-minded  inquiry  into  theological  questions  and 
a frank  facing  of  doubts  might  have  brought  to  John- 
son a more  satisfactory  state  of  mind.  However,  he 
may  have  understood  best  his  own  weakness.  Destruc- 
tion or  weakening  of  religious  hopes  might  well  have 
brought  him  to  that  state  of  insanity  which  he  be- 
lieved so  near  at  hand. 

Emotionally,  then,  Johnson  had  need  of  authority 
in  religion.  Consequently,  he  was  eager  to  accept 
without  question  the  dogma  of  the  English  Church.  He  * 
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Indicated  a wish  that  he  might  go  further  and  accept 
the  whole  authoritative  system  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  religious  dogma  of  his  own  church,  Johnson  made 
an  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  op- 
posed it  on  the  grounds  that  it  lacked  definite  Bibli- 
cal authority  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  human  ex- 
perience. He  chose  instead  to  consider  himself  a 
free  moral  agent,  no  doubt  deriving  more  comfort  from 
the  free-will  theory  than  from  facing  the  possibility 
that  the  door  to  salvation  might  have  been  closed  to 
him  from  the  beginning. 

Johnson’s  dislike  for  and  distrust  of  metaphysi- 
cal speculation  becomes  only  logical  when  we  consider 
his  religious  attitude.  Such  speculation  could,  in 
his  opinion,  do  no  possible  good,  since  metaphysical 
matters  were  beyond  the  realm  of  human  understanding. 
His  was  a life  struggle  to  avoid  just  such  question- 
ings and  to  place  complete  faith  in  church  dogma  and 
Scriptural  authority. 

In  accordance  with  the  practical  spirit  of  his 
time,  he  turned  naturally  to  moral  instruction.  Here 
was  a subject  within  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

Man  Johnson  believed  to  be  naturally  wicked,  and  evil 
to  be  everywhere  apparent.  Religion  was  necessary  to 
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combat  this  natural  wickedness,  since  only  a belief 
in  a final  judgment  which  would  reward  men  for  their 
virtues  and  punish  them  for  their  iniquities  could 
keep  mankind  within  the  paths  of  virtue.  Consequent- 
ly we  find  Johnson's  moral  writings  closely  associ- 
ated with  his  religious  beliefs. 

In  his  moral  writings  concerning  matters  of 
everyday  life,  we  find  practical  common  sense  the 
most  predominant  characteristic.  "Life  must  be  seen 
before  it  can  be  known,"  he  wrote  in  the  Soame  Jenyns' 
Review.  Since  Johnson  had  seen  life  in  some  of  its 
most  distressing  phases,  his  advice  is  everywhere  based 
upon  his  own  practical  experience.  Though  there  is  lit- 
tle originality  of  idea  in  his  moral  works,  the  truth 
that  he  states  is  none  the  less  truly  his  own,  as  he 
speaks  always  from  the  wisdom  of  his  own  thought  and  ob- 
servation. The  use  of  reason,  the  moderation  of  hopes 
and  desires,  and  a reliance  upon  common  sense  he  advo- 
cated as  the  best  guides  in  the  regulation  of  practical 
affairs. 

One  cannot  complete  a study  of  Samuel  Johnson 
without  a feeling  of  sincere  respect  and  admiration  for 
this  great,  good,  kindly  man,  who  saw  life  clearly,  though 
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gloomily,  and  was  able  to  face  steadily  the  miseries 
thus  revealed. 

We  may  fittingly  conclude  with  the  last  lines 
of  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  which  represent  the 
philosophy  in  which  Johnson  so  eagerly  tried  to  find 
comfort  and  consolation  for  his  troubled  soul: 


Inquirer  cease;  petitions  yet  remain 

Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 

Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  His  power  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a specious  prayer. 

Implore  His  aid,  and  His  decisions  rest, 

Secure,  whate’er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 

Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 

And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 

Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a will  resigned; 

For  love  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill; 

For  patience  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill; 

For  faith  that,  panting  for  a happier  seat, 

Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat. 

These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  heaven  ordain; 
These  goods  he  grants  who  grants  the  power  to  gain 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 
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abstract  OF  THESIS 

Johnson’s  life  was  handicapped  by  an  inherited 
melancholy,  by  poor  health,  and  by  poverty.  The  hard- 
ships which  he  endured  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
his  thought  and  were  largely  responsible  for  his  con- 
viction that  life  is  a state  in  which  much  is  to  be  en- 
dured and  little  to  be  enjoyed. 

Childhood  and  parental  influences  affected  his 
views  upon  religion,  marriage,  child-and  parent  rela- 
tionships* youth  and  age,  and  monetary  affairs.  From 
his  mother  he  early  gained  a seemingly  Calvinistic  con- 
ception of  heaven  and  hell.  His  father  was  responsible 
for  his  later  tendency  to  sympathise  with  children  rather 
than  with  parents  and  with  youth  rather  than  with  age. 

The  unhappiness  of  his  parents  early  disillusioned  him 
concerning  the  complete  felicity  of  the  marriage  state. 

He  felt,  too,  that  marriages  made  late  in  life  were  un- 
fair to  the  offspring  of  such  unions.  From  the  poverty 
of  his  childhood  he  learned  to  place  full  Value  upon  the 
power  of  wealth  and  upon  the  advisability  of  frugality. 

While  at  Oxford  he  was  first  awakened  to  a real 
religious  interest  by  Bishop  Law's  A Serious  Call.  From 
this  time  on  religion  was  the  predominate  object  of  his 
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thoughts. 

Though  he  was  considered  a gay  fellow  by  his 
classmates,  he  later  confessed  that  he  was  extremely 
depressed  by  poverty,  annoyed  by  disease,  and  that  he 
was  "mad  and  violent."  His  first  acute  attack  of 
melancholy  occurred  during  his  Oxford  days,  when  he 
was  assured  by  his  doctor  that  his  malady  would  sure- 
ly end  in  madness.  From  this  time  on,  his  life  was 
harried  by  fear  of  insanity. 

Then  came  many  years  of  struggle  for  recogni- 
tion and  security.  The  poverty  of  his  Grub  Street 
days  made  a lasting  impression  upon  him,  and  any  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  others  to  belittle  the  evils  of 
poverty  drew  only  scorn  and  indignation  from  hisa. 

He  was  convinced  that  such  persons  had  never  experi- 
enced "the  miseries  which  they  imagine  thus  easy  to 
be  born." 

His  marriage  to  a bride  twenty-two  years  older 
than  himself  was  surprisingly  successful.  His  de- 
votion to  his  wife  was  constant  both  during  her  life 
and  after  her  death.  However,  his  general  note  on 
marriage  is  a disillusioned  one.  His  remark  that  a 
close  union  between  a childless  couple  is  almost  im- 
possible may  be  based  upon  the  experience  of  his  own 
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marriage.  The  best  that  he  was  able  to  say  for  mar- 
raige  was  that  it  was  not  common lj  more  unhappy  than 
any  other  experience  and  that  it  was  preferable  to 
celibacy*  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

He  received  small  financial  return  from  his 
literary  efforts*  although  London . The  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wishes,  the  dictionary,  Rasselas , The  Rambler.  The 
Idler*  The  Adventurer,  and  later  Lives  of  the  Poets 
brought  him  literary  recognition. 

He  had  constantly  to  goad  himself  to  work  in  or- 
der to  overcome  his  innate  tendency  to  lethargy.  Through 
work  and  companionship  he  attempted  to  escape  from  him- 
self and  from  his  own  depressing  thoughts.  As  he  gained 
respect  in  the  literary  world*  he  was  tempted  more  and 
more  to  idleness.  In  1759  only  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  the  necessity  for  immediate  funds  were  able  to  shake 
him  from  his  state  of  inertia. 

Important  both  biographically  and  from  a literary 
standpoint?  is  the  year  1762,  when  Johnson  received  a 
pension  from  the  King.  The  three  hundred  pounds  a year 
relieved  him  for  the  first  time  from  perpetual  struggle 
with  financial  difficulties.  Freed  from  the  actual 
necessity  of  forcing  himself  to  work,  he  did  little 
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writing  (except  the  completion  of  his  Shakespeare 
edition  and  the  later  Lives  of  the  Poets).  He  was 
thus  more  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  his  melancholy 
thoughts. 

Johnson  lived  in  constant  fear  of  death,  a 
fear  which  increased  as  he  grew  older.  To  Dr.  Ad- 
ams he  explained  that  he  was  greatly  concerned  lest 
he  be  one  of  the  damned  and  would  consequently  be 
sent  to  hell  and  punished  everlastingly. 

The  Doctor  habitually  showed  a dislike  for 
all  metaphysical  speculation.  In  the  main,  he  agreed 
with  Locke  that  human  reason  is  limited  and  that  know- 
ledge comes  only  through  the  senses.  All  metaphysi- 
cal problems  must,  therefore,  be  matters  of  faith, 
and  as  such  Johnson  chose  to  consider  them.  Through- 
out his  life  he  continually  disciplined  his  intellect 
against  metaphysical  speculation  and  against  all  ten- 
dencies to  scepticism.  He  chose  to  accept  unquestioned 
the  dogma  of  the  English  Church  and  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Only  one  of  his  works  attacks  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  existence  of  a Divinity.  In  "Four 
Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton"  Johnson  approves  of 
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the  logical  steps  by  which  Newton  argues  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a divine  power. 

Johnson  indicates  his  contempt  for  airy  specu- 
lation in  his  review  of  the  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture  and  Origin  of  Evil."  Through  his  own  logical  ap- 
plication of  Jenyns*  theory  of  Calibanism,  Johnson 
destroys  the  whole  structure  of  Jenyns’s  suppositions. 

Regarding  his  own  constructive  ideas  as  the  pur- 
pose of  evil,  Johnson  gives  hints  in  his  essays.  His 
general  conclusion  is  that  physical  evil  brings  moral 
good  and  that  "of  what  virtue  there  is,  misery  produces 
far  the  greater  part."  Only  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
force  us  to  fix  our  hopes  upon  a future  state. 

In  Rasselas.  that  "philosophical  satire  upon 
philosophy,"  Johnson  treats  two  opposing  schools  of 
thought  and  finds  both  inadequate.  The  philosopher 
who  preaches  stoicism  and  control  of  the  passions  through 
reason  becomes  prostrate  with  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
daughter.  "What  comfort,"  asks  the  stoic % "can  truth 
and  reason  afford  me  now?  Of  what  effect  are  they  but 
to  tell  me  that  my  daughter  will  not  be  restored?" 

The  opposing  philosophy  is  "an  urbane  eigiiteenth- 
centnry  version  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  an  optimist  of  the 
school  of  Leibniz."  Prates  the  philosopher:  "The  way 
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to  be  happy  is  to  live  according  to  nature."  Devi- 
ation from  nature  is  deviation  from  happiness.  "Man 
should  be  guided  by  the  animals  whose  motions  are 
regulated  by  instinct."  As  the  philosopher  continues 
to  exhort,  he  grows  more  incomprehensible,  and  John- 
son implies  that  the  Rousseauistic  theory  is  even  less 
satisfactory  than  the  stoic  philosophy. 

In  its  refutation  of  Rousseauistic  optimism, Rasse- 
las  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  Gandlde . Both  Johnson 
and  Voltaire  considered  the  Rousseau  argument  ridiculous. 
Johnson  could  not  deduce  the  goodness  of  God  from  the 
goodness  of  man  because  he  was  convinced  that  man  was 
more  evil  than  good.  The  goodness  of  God  Johnson  chose 
rather  to  accept  as  part  of  the  Christian  dogma.  Vol- 
taire, on  the  other  hand,  by  showinng  the  evil  nature  of 
Candide’s  malefactors  shows  an  openly  sceptical  attitude 
toward  the  goodness  of  God. 

Among  the  dogmatic  beliefs  of  Johnson  were  the 
doctrines  of  atonement  and  of  original  sin.  Ke  also 
held  a belief  in  the  Trinity.  However,  he  refused  to 
give  any  credence  to  the  theory  of  predestination,  but 
insisted,  instead,  upon  considering  himself  a free  moral 
agent. 
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agent 

He  favored  certaih  Roman  Catholic  doctrines:  chief- 
ly those  of  purgatory  and  of  masses  for  the  dead.  With 
the  belief  in  transubstantiation,  however,  he  had  no  pa- 
tience. He  was  likewise  opposed  to  the  Catholic  ritual 
of  giving  sacrament  of  only  one  kind.  Johnson  stated 
that  he  would  have  been  a Papist  if  he  could,  but  that  an 
obstinate  rationality  prevented  him." 

Against  conversions  in  general,  he  believed  that 
Providence  had  planned  that  each  individual  should  re- 
main in  the  faith  to  which  he  was  born.  If  one  lived 
conscientiously  in  that  religion,  he  might  be  safe:  "But 
error  is  dangerous  indeed  if  you  err  when  you  choose  a 
religion  for  yourself." 

The  Doctor’s  attitude  toward  the  Presbyterians,  as 
toward  all  dissenters,  we s one  of  complete  intolerance, 
though  he  had  many  Presbyterians  among  his  friends.  He 
considered  the  church  as  one  begotten  in  murder  and 
blood  and  one  which  opposed  the  idea  of  established  au- 
thority in  religion*  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  enter 
a Presbyterian  Church. 

Johnson  believed  that  no  man  should  be  permitted 
to  teach  doctrines  which  would  in  any  way  detract  from 
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traditional  authority.  The  only  way  by  which  religious 
truth  could  be  established,  in  his  opinion,  was  through 
martyrdom. 

Johnson's  entire  religious  life  was  characterized 
by  mental  and  spiritual  conflict.  Though  he  spoke  of  a 
loving  God,  he  seemed  never  to  believe  in  a God  of  love. 
Kis  "Prayers  and  Meditations"  show  his  constant  state  of 
resolution  and  repentance.  Since  he  refused  to  face  his 
religious  doubts  rationally  and  calmly,  he  thus  lacked 
that  inner  surety  that  might  have  come  had  he  let  his 
mind  search  freely  for  the  truth.  With  all  his  love 
for  reality,  he  could  not  face  the  truth  if  that  truth 
meant  the  undermining  of  his  religious  hopes.  It  was 
only  such  hopes  that  made  the  present  existence  endurable. 
Through  rigid  observance  of  holy  days,  through  fasting 
and  prayer,  he  sought  vainly  for  mental  and  spiritual 
peace;  but  his  natural  morbidity,  his  ill  health,  and 
his  intellectual  and  emotional  conflict  brought  him  in- 
stead only  mental  and  spiritual  unrest. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  Johnson 
turned  to  moral  philosophy.  The  origin  of  evil,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  a mystery,  but  the  existence  of  evil  was 
everywhere  apparent,  and  it  should  be  combatted.  In 
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the  tragedy,  Irene,  the  writer  develops  the  theme 
that  "Peace  from  Innocence  must  flow,"  and  that  "An- 
guish racks  the  guilty  breast."  Many  of  the  author’s 
favorite  ethical  theories  are  found  in  the  play:  only 
the  virtuous  may  be  happy,  reason  should  rule  the 
passions,  virtuous  ends  should  be  pursued  by  virtuous 
means,  only  miseries  result  from  luxury  and  idleness, 
self-deception  is  folly,  attainment  of  desires  brings 
disillusionment,  moral  weakness  brings  political 
weakness,  and  the  guilty  shall  be  punished.  The  moral 
ideas  of  this  early  work  are  substantially  the  aaame  as 
those  appearing  in  his  later  writings. 

In  the  periodicals,,  The  Rambler.  The  Idler,  and 
The  Adventurer.  Johnson  frankly  takes  on  the  role  of 
moral  teacher  and  philosopher.  His  principal  design 
is  "the  inculcation  of  wisdom  and  piety."  The  sub- 
jects cover  a wide  range  of  moral  themes,  though  they 
deal  chiefly  with  variations  upon  the  problems  of  hap- 
piness and  the  obstacles  to  that  happiness.  Among  his 
favorite  themes  are  marriage,  love,  friendship,  youth, 
and  age.  He  deals  also  with  prostitution,  the  grievanc 
es  of  serving  girls,  the  rules  of  frugality,  the  plea- 
sures of  city  life,  the  proper  method  for  meeting  catas 
trophe,  the  causes  of  crime,  the  desirability  of  a su-^ 
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periority  complex,  the  bashfulness  of  students,  the  tri- 
als of  living  in  a garret,  and  the  folly  of  self-deception 
Frequently  he  exhorts  his  readers  to  prepare  for  death  and 
to  let  every  funeral  be  a warning  of  the  fate  which  must 
come  to  all.  Throughout,  we  find  a repetition  of  the 
theme  that  unhappiness  in  the  lot  of  man.  Always  there 
is  the  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  virtue.  There  is 
a general  consideration  of  the  motives  which  prompt  the 
actions  of  mankind,  and  in  the  articles  dealing  with  every 
day  affairs,  there  is  a predominance  of  practical  common 
dense • 

The  philosophy  of  Samuel  Johnson,  shadowed  as  it  is 
in  gloom,  is  a generalization  of  his  own  unhappy  experi- 
ence. His  fear  of  insanity  caused  his  insistence  upon 
the  facing  of  reality,  no  matter  how  discomforting.  On- 
ly in  religious  hopes  could  he  look  for  relief  from  the 
miseries  of  reality.  The  final,  lines  of  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes  represent  the  philosophy  in  which  he  tried 
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